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Victory, like charity, begins at home... 


N God’s name what has happened to us—to you and me, 
the boss in the front office, the politician in Washington, 
the worker at the bench? 


Sure we stand up at the anthem, we buy some bonds, we’re 
in war work. But you know in your heart the war hasn’t even 
begun for most Americans—and too many are not going to 
let it, if they can help. 


It’s not everyone, but it’s almost everyone—high and low. 
Too many politicians piling up bureaus to make them power- 
ful .. . making decisions with one eye on the ballot box... 
holding down jobs they're not fitted for... haggling, bungling 
while boys die. 


Too many business men with an eye on the main chance 
... letting costs soar... clinging to business-as-usual markets. 


And too many workmen... the men with the most to lose 
... taking it easy while their own sons die for want of what 
they did not make... doing less work instead of more, taking 
time off needlessly . . . too intent on protecting themselves 


instead of their country. 


Victory begins at home—in your heart and mine, in our 
minds, in our hands. Until it begins here, there can be no vic- 
tory but only horrible death in New Guinea, Europe, the cold 
North Sea. There can be no victory until we’re worthy of it. 
This war will not be won by some Americans while others 
profit by it. Not until the last American has surrendered his 
selfishness for the unselfish good of his country will the 
slaughter of other Americans stop. 
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It squirts a blotter to 


soak up war gas 


oroseal* is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


HAT hose in the picture is part of 

a plan to fight a particularly vicious 
ar gas. It will be used to spray quickly 
powerful chemical—prescribed speci- 
illy for that gas — on everything the 

has touched. The chemical, absorbs 
¢ gas and renders it harmless. 


Portable spray outfits were designed 
gas “decontamination units” set up 
almost every community. But the 

ible hose needed for these sprayers 

buldn’t stand the chemical. Even rub- 
went to pieces in a few hours. So 
Te 
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did synthetic rubber. Government 
engineers asked B. F. Goodrich for 
suggestions. 

Years ago B. F. Goodrich had devel- 
oped Koroseal—a flexible material 
made from limestone, coke and salt. It 
can be made so it won't burn — it is 
used for insulation on miles of electric 
cable. Because it resists almost any acid, 
it is ideal for tanks and hose handling 
acids that even rubber can’t resist. Even 
before the war a Koroseal coating was 
used to make shower curtains, table- 
cloths, food bags and many other 


greaseproof, 


things waterproof, 
acidproof. 

B. F. Goodrich suggested Koroseal 
for the flexible hose of the gas decon- 
tamination units. Test lengths were 
made, and they stood up many times as 
long as any other flexible material. 
Thousands of feet were made, and 
Koroseal hose is ready for action if the 
emergency comes. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Koroseal Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 


RUBBER an SYNTHETIC proline 


How an Important New War Plant 
Uses Battery Industrial Trucks 


Pre-planned Coordination of Material 
Handling and Production Reported 
in “Storage Battery Power” 


I. fleets of battery industrial trucks in round-the-clock service in one 
of America’s newest and greatest war plants are coordinated like the arms 
of a modern military organization makes one of the most exciting industrial 
stories of this war. 


Here self-loading trucks shuttle on routes which were written into the plans 
and specifications of the plant . ... trucks integrated with assembly lines and 
with trucks of other types . . . versatile trucks geared to pitch in to relieve 
pressures or to meet emergencies, 


Highway trucks unloaded and reloaded in 20 minutes . . . Freight cars 
loaded in half an hour . . . Ingenious methods of protecting delicate parts 
during hauls between processes . . . Skid cabinets to position work in pro- 
cess .. . All batteries charged direct from 250-volt d-c shop lines . . . Trucks 
and batteries operated and serviced by crews of girl graduates of a three 
weeks’ training course. 


Every production man should read this leading article in the current issue 
of “Storage Battery Power”—not only for ideas to use today but for a 
new vision of the coming role of battery industrial trucks in war and post- 
war production. Send for free copy. 


Other features in 
this issue: 


1 . 
noy PEA 


: 
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The application and maintenance of 
industrial trucks in pulp and paper 
mills . .. How a modern yard-charging 
system in an important railroad ter- 
minai is meeting all the demands of 
heavy war traflic—providing either 
220-volt a-c power and 50- or 90-volt 
d-c power to all cars in the coach yard 
. - . Built-in chargers in shop haulage 
equipment ... How a simple pallet rack 
simplifies the handling of gas bottles . . . 
Plus profusely illustrated features on 
innovations in svorage battery applica 
tions. . Send for free copy of “Storage 
Battery Power.” Edison Storage Bat. 
tery Division of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


ashington Madhouse” 


he Administration is getting seri- 
jy worried about the public impres- 
“that there is hopeless confusion on 
Washington front at the same time 
t things are going so well on the 
ting fronts. You can look for action, 
inistrative and political, designed 
dispel this impression. It will come 
ile Congress 1s Im recess. - 

Niscounting some of the political 
fire, it’s true that there is plenty 
onfusion in carrying out the Admin- 
ation’s policies; confusion as to 
» has authority; confusion as to 
icies regarding ways and means. 
e's much less of this ubiquitous 
nfusion about policies defining gen- 
1 objectives, though these are always 


tager, PaM@iect to modification according to 
Manag os ee xpediencv. 
ing Ei nitions and political expediency 

ard La 


is be storm on Home Front 

e, john 

eo n broad home-front objectives, the 

wvelng ministration’ has now carpentered 

| » pgeether a pretty-well defined platform. 

_ S. Pivod or bad, here are its main planks: 
Colo nflation—Subsidize the cost increase 

basic materials. If this program can’t 


hur Lagi carried far sg tie hourly wage 
nan, Dames to the cost of living (as Canada 
Libra 

Van \ ood—Get maximum production 


stanley gm the farmers, figuring that nobody 

ybertson ffl go hungry because of the problems 

taf com nrocessing and distribution. 

ma Rationing—No extension to any other 
jor items. Simplify and perfect pres- 

aultsyf/™ regulations and systems; for exam- 

thor Gl on gasoline, remove the pleasure- 


a“ ‘ing ban in the East and equalize 


+ Mie burden over the country. 

H. Ste@@Civilian Supply—As military produc- 
| Francs sloughs off, turn production facili- 
rs. 


to essential civilian needs. Dole out 
wack Matic stuff in the meantime. 
lanpower—Continue the policy of as 
¢ regimentation as possible. 


placements Due 


Dn these principles, Administration 
pple are pretty well agreed. Detailed 
plication and implementation of them 
listinctly something else again, and 
t's where the hair-pulling starts. Of- 
als are prone to sound off when their 
alla blueprints are modified. Roosevelt 
; $50q@eoW Worried enough about this to re- 
as seogmce the trouble-makers with steady- 
Post Og politicians adept in the art of 
March inoromise 

rrinted | : 

Crvig-k for moves of this kind, plus one 
Wo fireside speeches before Congress 


strect, 
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returns, as a means of quicting the 
“Washington madhouse” talk and 
straightening out the home economic— 
and political—front. 


« 
Crowley’s Prospects 


As head of the Office of Economic 
Warfare, Leo Crowley should have far 
smoother going than his predecessor, 
Henry Wallace. First, he is a different 
kind of an operator; second, he and 
Jesse Jones, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. rock that Wallace tripped on, are 
cronies, And if Jones should now stall 
on putting up RFC funds for OE W 
purchases, Crowley is empowered to 
force action through the Office of War 
Mobilization. And in any event, the 
State Dept. now has the final say. 

Right now, Crowley's biggest worry 
is a sympathy walkout of old Board of 
Economic Warfare personnel. Milo 
Perkins, executive director, has served 
notice that he will quit Aug. 1. 

Washington takes little stock in the 


rumor that Wallace, in precipitating the 
forbidden brawl with Jones, sacrificed 
himself to a Presidential plot to trim 
Jones’ power with political impunity. 
But the southern Democrats will, in 
fact, find it hard to object to the move 
that trimmed Jones down, and Roose- 
velt is stronger with them for the chas- 
tisement of his super-New Deal Vice- 
President. 


Vv 
Advertising under Fire 


Tighter restrictions on war advertising 
may result from the ‘Truman commit 
tee’s blast against Curtiss-Wright and 
International Nickel for plugging Hell 
diver bombers and helicopters, respec 
tively. 

It isn’t the amount of advertising o1 
any “‘tax-evasion angle” about it that 
worries the military procurement 
agencies. It’s the competitive bragging 
or, as Truman put it, “self-praise at the 
expense of the government.” 

Truman’s poke follows two punches 


Leo ‘Thomas Crowley (see cover), 
who was made head of the new Office 
of Economic Warfare last week when 
the President ended the public brawl 
between Vice-President Wallace of 
the Board of Economic Warfare and 
Jesse Jones of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., is a small-town boy 
who is still making good. 

He quit the University of Wiscon- 
sin before graduation because busi- 
ness was more fun. At 23, he was 
president of the General Paper & 
Supply Co. of Madison, where he 
got his first job. Six years later he 
headed the State Bank of Wisconsin. 

Crowley comes from a big tightly 
knit Irish family of which, at 53, he 
is now the patriarch around whom 
five sisters and four brothers rally 
with fierce loyalty. This loyalty is 
shared by his employees in the Alien 
Property Custodian’s offices. 

After the bank closings when 
Franklin Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent, Crowley’s skill in reorganizing 
Wisconsin banks won for him the 
jobs of chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. in 1934, a post 
he still holds, and board chairman 
of Standard Gas & Electric at 
$50,000 a year, a salary he gave up 
last week. 


A Cool Man for a Hot Spot 


On leave from this utility com 
pany with holdings in 20 states and 
Mexico, Crowley won’t know his 
new salary until Roosevelt tells him; 
up to now, he has served the gov- 
ernment gratis. He is a strong Ad- 
ministration man whose beliefs pre- 
date the Chicago convention but 
are not easily labeled New Dealish. 

Nervous as a cat on a_ bridge, 
Crowley can’t sit through a movie 
and has never played more than nine 
holes of golf in succession in his life. 
He’s a teetotaler who chews his 
cigar and travels in a state of constant 
alert. Never married, he eats dinners 
in his Mayflower Hotel apartment 
and lunch at his office, shunning 
capital society and playing unortho 
dox rummy or poker with a few 
cronies. He buys six Knox hats at 
a time, wears tailored double-breast- 
eds, likes quiet ties, and gives his 
size-nine Florsheims to his messen- 
gers when repairs loom. ‘The hats 
are pearl grey with an extra-wide 
brim. 

Crowley reads most of the new 
books on war and politics but no 
fiction. Until he put on weight, he 
used to ride and fish. Now his great- 
est relaxation is the ten-hours sleep 
a night that he insists on. 


000 SAVING 


MUST FOLLOW FOOD RAISIN 


From farm...to market...to table, a major portion of the {oo 
we raise requires refrigeration, to keep it wholesome, to prot 
its vitamin content, to prevent loss through spoilage. 


The needs of our armed forces, our civilian workers, and oy; 
allies promise a strain on even record-breaking food production, 
So food Saving is as important as food raising. The refriger. ition 
equipment of the nation, in warehouses, on trucks, trains and gh tl 
ships, and in stores and markets #s bein "s taxed beyond normal 
capacity to protect health and prevent food spoilage loss. 


As a manufacturer of automatic controls, Penn is doing everything 
possible to help keep commercial refrigeration equipment func- 
tioning efficiently. Important in this job is Avrgaire, the Penn d by 
control for all “‘above freezing” applications, with the exclusive 
“cold anticipation” feature. Avrgaire holds temperature closely 
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at desired levels, and maintains correct humidity inside refrigera- 
tors to prevent food loss through shrinkage or “sliming.” 


Avrgaire and other Penn controls are being supplied where 
needed, under the established priority regulations. If you have any 
problems involving automatic control, in connection with present or 
ture production, Penn engineers will gladly discuss them with 

you without obligation. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSO 
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he same target by other agencies. 

first was the Federal ‘Trade Com- 

IN sion » swing at Willys-Overland for 

advertising of the jeep. Next, the 

a f tary services laid a ban on radar copy 

 Milthe zround that the scramble for 

TOUCH. for radar development “has not 

conducive to cooperation at 

ye.” Gist of Truman’s squawk against 

iss-W right and International Nickel 

that neither the Helldiver nor the 

opter is in general military use, al- 
gh the ads praise their merits, 


Our 
10n, 
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for Review 


gally, both of the firms are on solid 
ind. Copy for the ads had been 
d by Navy censors, though the 
: says its sip interest is in guarding 
tary secrets. Further, the advertis- 
was clearly deductible as a cost of 
ng business and not subject to a 
otiation penalty under current rules 
"~Oct.17'42,p74). 
——~, But the military agencies may con- 
| Be that changes in advertising allow- 
s under renegotiation of contracts 
be their only means of putting an 
=~ to “competitive bragging,” and the 
W le subject is now unofficially up for 
ot excitable, the Bureau of Internal 
nue seems disposed to ignore the 
le thing and to stand pat on its 
nt income tax regulations relating 
dvertising. 


v 
twar WPB? 


est Kanzler, special consultant to 
iman Donald Nelson of WPB, 
submitted to his chief a report on 
problems of reconversion and post- 
planning as he sees them. It will 
bme time before the report is made 
ic, but its contents are sure to 
blate into Washington thinking. 
ckling the problems of reconversion 
emptation to thoughtful WPB off- 
but they are reluctant to admit it 
to themselves for fear that it will 
p down criticism that WPB’s whole 
tion still should be fixed on win- 
the battle of production. 
ficials also fear that they will be 
bed with lobbying for perpetuation 
VPB. They themselves doubt 
her WPB can be maintained as a 
p concern when the fighting stops, 
no other reason than that most 
industry personnel will be beating 
th back to their own businesses. 
extension of government controls 
igh the reconversion period is 
7 y regarded in Washington as nec- 
, but nobody will hazard a guess 
2ESSOM# who will do the job. 
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100% Is High—But Necessary 


With over-all war production due to 
reach its peak this fall, WPB sees its 
big problem as keeping industrial capac- 
ity operating at a maximum. ‘This 
means taking facilities freed by cutbacks 
or completion of programs on certain 
war goods and applying them promptly 
to essential civilian goods. 

Although cutbacks have been rela- 
tively small-scale so far, they already 
have totaled more than all contract can- 
cellations at the end of the first World 
War ($8,000,000,000). More are in 
prospect, as WPB has appointed sev- 
eral independent committees to review 
Army and Navy requirements and com- 
pare them with munition inventories. 


Too Much Too Much? 


WPB agrees that the Army should 
have too much of everything, but that 
there’s no reason why it should have 
too much too much. Instead of going 
into surplus stocks, scarce materials and 
manpower could be used for arms of 
other kinds or for badly needed civilian 
supplies. 

The Army’s “allowables” have never, 
in fact, been checked against battle ex- 
perience. Such experience is expected 
to show (on the campaigns to date, at 
any rate) that many estimates are too 
high. This will call for rescaling of 
plans, shifts in production emphasis. 

‘War goods that have the right of way 
will get first call on anything released 
by cutbacks, but where the Army 
doesn’t need the resources, the job is 
to get them back into civilian produc- 
tion promptly. Otherwise, the indus- 
trial system will drop below its peak 
even while essential demands are un- 
satisfied. 


Items That Take Top Place 


The production drive on_ planes, 
ships, radio, and radar probably will 
continue full scale to the end of the 
war, taking preference over everything. 
But, as time goes on, essential civilian 
= will shoulder their way higher and 

igher on the priority list. 

WPB’s immediate task, however, is 
to push war production up from the 
plateau of the past three months. Au- 
thorization given this week for manu- 
facture of several small household items, 
including food choppers, sieves, carpet 
sweepers, vacuum bottles, ice picks, is 
prompted by availability of small quan- 
tities of iron and steel unsuited to mili- 
tary uses. It’s not the prelude to a gen- 
eral relaxation of the ban on vacuum 
sweepers, refrigerators, washers, and 
such during the fourth quarter. 


As a matter of fact, WPB’s Office of 


~ Civilian Requirements is so certain that 


copper and steel (as well as components 
like motors) will be gobbled up almost 
entirely by the military procurement 
agencies during the rest of this year 
that it isn’t even bothering to put in a 
fae request for the bigger types of 
iusehold equipment. Instead, a cam- 
paign for simplification and conserva 
tion is in the works (BW —Jul.10°43,p7). 


Vv 
What Kind of Ships? 


WPB and the Maritime Commis- 
sion are looking to a decision from the 
combined chiefs of staff to settle their 
tussle over cargo ship design. 

The commission has its plans all laid 
out to shift construction from  slow- 
moving, low-powered Liberty ships to a 
faster, more complicated model, the 
Victory ship. WPB fears a drop in pro 
duction if the change is made too fast, 
and it isn’t sure materials will be avail 
able for the Victories. 

Big advantage of the Victories is that 
they will be able to hold their own in 
postwar competition and can form part 
of the merchant fleet the Maritime 
Commission hopes to build. Liberties 
are strictly a war model—too slow, too 
inefiicient for peacetime operation. 


Vv 
Rayon vs. Cotton Again 


Rubber Director William M. Jeffers 
is sticking by his guns on high-tenacity 
rayon vs. cotton cord for synthetic tires 
unless somebody turns on more heat 
than the Truman committee. WPB and 
the Army are not shaken by the findings 
of this Senate committee to the effect 
that tests which decided the issue in 
rayon’s favor (BW—May8'43,p28) were 
inconclusive. They are going ahead 
with plans for further conversion to 
high-tenacity rayon in the face of the 
Truman recommendation that the pro- 
gram be cut back. 

The Truman group—which _ isn’t 
disturbed by countercharges that it was 
politically predisposed in favor of the 
farm product—believes that substitution 
of rayon for cotton is being plugged 
now in order to establish a market for 
excess cellulose capacity after the war. 
This would, of course, make a heavy 
dent in the domestic market for cotton. 
The committee figures the loss at 10%. 


v 
A Few Red Faces? 


Critics claim that events prove the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
went off at half cock when it sought an 
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AGAINST 
ALL GASES 
AND SMOKE... 


Fo ~ 


When disaster strikes in a mine...when 
fire breaks out in an industrial plant or 
factory, or an accident sets loose poison- 
ous gases and smoke... gas masks of 
assured dependability must be ready 
for instant use. 

Willson Gas Mask WUG-N2 has the 
approval of the United States Bureau of 
Mines for all gases and smoke. Like 
many other Willson protective devices, 
it sets the standard. It offers full pro- 
tection without burdening or hamper- 
ing the work of the wearer. 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS 
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injunction against the Investors Syndi- 
cate. 

The commission launched the action 
suddenly—with a burst of newspaper 
publicity before actually setting foot in 
court—at a time when it was under the 
fire of a senatorial investigating com- 
mittee. The gossip went that the SEC 
was seeking simply to shortcircuit the 
probe (BW —Jul.17'43,p100). And the 
court turned down the commission very 
curtly, lending weight to the talk. 

Now the SEC has slowed up. It has 
withdrawn its plea for a temporary in- 
junction, has changed to a request for 
a permanent restraiming order, and will 
put the whole thing off for another 
month. 


y 
Truckers Fear Curb 


Truckmen are exasperated because 
they suspect that the Office of Defense 
‘Transportation is getting ready to forbid 
20% overloading. 

Tires and axles are breaking aown 
fast, but the operators claim that the 
price being paid in rubber is not ex- 
orbitant, considering the huge tonnage 
that is being carried. And they hint that 
axles aren’t what they used to be. ‘Fry- 
ing to conserve rubber by reducing 
loads, they say, would only sharpen the 
problem of getting more trucks, parts, 
drivers, and mechanics. 

The Truman committee is looking 
into the whole truck transportation pic- 
ture to find out whether WPB has been 
shortsighted. Buying up of wholesale 
and retail stocks of parts by the Army 
has aggravated the sas according 
to a survey made by the Combined Pro- 
duction & Resources Board. 


. 
Stockpile Finessing 


Postwar planners are kicking around 
the idea of using military sto¢kpiles to 
keep prices of major consumer goods 


| from going sky-high immediately after 


hostilities cease. Idea is that items like 
Army trucks, jeeps, staff cars, textiles, 
utensils, etc., could be injected into the 
market in sufficient volume to hold 
prices steady. As civilian production 
would rise to equal demand, the flow of 
government goods would be tapered off. 

The planners’ idea is predicated on 
the belief that postwar price control is 
mandatory, and that the Emergency 
Price Control Act (which expires at the 
end of next June) won’t be extended too 
far into the future. 

Big hitch to the idea, however, is 
that Congress has final say-so over what 
happens to gavernment goods, and 
Congress already’ is being prodded by 


manufacturers and merc] 
impatient of government 
lations, don’t want to li, 
when peace comes. 
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Better food production 
cheering the Administ: 
gloomy only a few weeks buck, ; 
look now has improved s 
given a streak of good weatl: 
Dept. of Agriculture belic 
duction may about match 
ing 1942, considering that meat 
hoof already is far ahead of lay 

What particularly pleases the 
istration is that, if 1943 prod Domes 
comes within shooting distance of \Finishe 
the Republicans will lose the p9)jiiiScrap | 
capital they have been making oppe 
impending shortages. With prod Wheat 
at peak levels, some of the oomp! Sugar ( 
is taken out of farm bloc argy _— 
that higher prices are necessary to y 
tain the farmer’s “take home.” 

The Administration knows, hove 
that farm prices will rise consid 
in the next twelve months (be 
government-engineered boosts ar 
simplest way of channeling farm pro 
tion into desired crops). Current 
mates are that the general parity | 
will rise to between 120% and 1? 
as against the present 115%. The 
ference will be made up through 
sidies so that the cost of living 
hence wage rates) isn’t affected. 
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The Southern Pacific is the firs 
to require that coach space be tev 
in advance. Others may follow 

Word is being passed along : 
Republicans on Capito] Hill thet 
A.F.L. will furnish them suppor 
1944 in return for G.O.P. backin 
legislation to outlaw union repres 
tion elections in a plant after a con 
has been in effect more than 
months. 

Farm Security Administration 
been pulled out of the farm labor 
ture, and a new field staff, unde: 
labor office of the War Food Ada 
tration, is being picked to take 
FSA claims it lost out to pressur 
Arizona cotton and vegetable gm 
who want more Mexican laborers 

There’s talk of awarding exter 
ration stamps to blood donors. » 
this year, the Red Cross has obi 
1,700,000 pints against its +4.()\' 
pint goal. 
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|GURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
— INDEX (see chart below). *209.6 209.3 - 208.7 1936 183.6 
ti 

id ODUCTION 

~ Biicteci ingot Operations (% of capacity). ..... 98.3 97.0 97.6 98.6 98.0 
Production of Automobiles and ‘Trucks. , 19,485 19,435 19,080 18,380 17,870 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $11,093 $11,300 $11,934 $11,359 $39,239 

sctric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). . ; “Alen 4,184 3,919 4,098 3,952 3.565 
rade Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)......... 2.2.2.2... 20. cece ee ee ees 4,103 4,090 3,966 = 3,850 3,713 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ...............eeeee eeu es 1,947 1,725 1,956 1,850 1,797 

Pe 
Mn ADE 
k, the fiscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 80 81 80 71 79 

uch § Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...............0....202005. 66 61 62 48 64 

“athe Eg Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) ath adid Moai tata a Ml << $17,658 $17,607 $17,189 $15,322 $12,502 
= Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)... .. . —1% ++4+40% + 29% +6% + 10% 

her Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................... .. 48 33 78 %6 167 
cat ICES (Average for the week) 

last Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).......... vecenes 243.5 243.8 243.6 243.9 231.4 
he \diijndustrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 160.2 160.1 159.7 157.1 154.8 
prod Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 209.2 210.4 208.2 199.0 182.0 
ce of inished Steel Composite (Steel, ton)...... PP ec £2 Sh Ae $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
1e polmScrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)... 0.6.66... eee cece eee eee eee ene $19.17. $19.17 $19.17 $19.17. = $19.17 
ing . opper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).............. ccc cece ee eeeeee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 

Wheat (No. 2, MEINE RAN DUE). wo ce ccccecvadccnsscecss ae $1.40 $1.42 $1.37 $1.36 $1.07 

") Ipsogar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...... 0... cece cece e eee eee eens 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 

™> Cotton (middling, ten designates NEL «5 5 5 varhep beech atnedios 20.85¢ 20.98¢ 21.06¢ 20.43¢ 19.34¢ 

arguin cis Ck Geass ss secant oetsrasdnebveasseus $1.370 $1.370 $1.357 $1.201 $1.250 

ry to Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 2... 0.6... esse cence eeees 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢ 
; hondliNANCE 

snsideelO Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)..............000eeceekes 99.5 99.1 95.0 79.9 69.5 

s (beqMedium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.80% 3.829% 3.88% 4.15% 4.30% 

ts. a igh Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.69% 2.69% 2.72% 2.79% 2.83% 

__ MMU. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.27% 2.26% 2.28% 2.32% 2.34% 
"i Pall Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
call Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)....... 5-1% §-1% §-32% i-2% $-3% 
arity 
*e (#EANKING (Millions of dollars) 

. The {Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks. .............60000005 32,883 32,325 32,787 28,964 25,822 
rough Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................+4. 46,822 45,563 46,965 41,239 33,338 
living ommercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 5,638 5,565 5,625 6,183 6,827 
ted. [pecurities Loans, reporting member banks........... 2.0.6.0. 6s. see e eee ees 1,507 1,512 1,457 964 1,023 
. . §. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 34,165 32,987 34,251 28,142 19,110 

Dther Securities Held, reporting member banks...................0.00005- 2,982 2,983 3,065 3,286 3,382 

, Piexcess Reserves, all sodas we banks (Wedmesday series)... ...........0000.5: 1,310 1,230 1,632 2,149 2,065 

'S@S) MBfotal Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 8,150 8117 7,088 6.274 3227 
i¢ first #ifreliminary, week ended July 17th. t Revised. 

be ree ing fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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17 YEARS IS A LONG TIME Fs 
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* D are 
Best evidence of the fundamental soundness of any CCISe 
product is the length of time it has given satisfactory Wher 
and economical service. odel d 
ex Tern: +, , ; ; er-all | 
lypical of the many Textolite plastic products which hich th 
have proved their worth in industry are laminated > ta 
spinning buckets. Since 1926, the performance of these ogre 
buckets has demonstrated their superior qualities. the 
The number of Textolite spinning buckets in use has d, am 


increased each year even though their inherent charac- 
teristics make them outlast other types. 
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Industrial applications in which General Electric 
Textolite can be used economically and advantageously 
have expanded year by year. New plastic materials. 
improved molding techniques and a growing fund of 
plastics engineering “know how” are constantly expand- 
ing the usefulness of plastics. 


General Electric, the nation’s largest plastics manu- 
facturer, is prepared to put at the disposal of any 
industry the facilities of its plastics plants and the 


knowledge of its personnel. Whether the product you a 
build is a spinning bucket, an electrical device, a milk- ut af 
ing machine, or a steel mill, plastics can be used to + Was 
improve its quality and performance. ren 
For further information, write section B-8, One attribu 
Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. tton’s o 
h basic 

BUY WAR BONDS int out 

analysis 


Listen to the news on the WORLD TODAY en mat 
each weekday evening, CBS, 6:45 E.W.T. On prod 
Sunday, listen to the HOUR OF CHARM on 19°47 
NBC, 10:00 P.M. E.W.T, con 0 
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Complacency Trouble 
Washington worries about lag in war production meet 
tt sharp retorts about lag in manpower planning. Other factors 
igure in difficulty of making program goals. 


In 2 week marked by an unusual 
ries of successes for the Allied arms, 
he public clamor of high military and 
production officials for still greater mu- 
itions efforts is reaching a new cres- 
ndo. That is understandable. The 
bster our generals move, the faster they 
san to move; the demand is for more 
rmament sooner to implement the 
tepped-up strategical schedules. And 
et, war production is rising only slowly, 
ell behind the program. 

Business Week pointed out four 
jonths ago that the drive was falling 
ort of its goals (BW—Mar.27’43,p13), 
nd again eleven weeks ago that 1943 
geys could not be met (BW—May8 
3,p13). 


ore Than Complacency 


High government quarters attribute 
nuch of this production lag to public 
pmplacency about the war. This fac- 
pr is, no doubt, playing some part. But 
» are other factors that are beyond 
ecise control. 
When specific programs are shifted or 
odel designs changed, it is hard to lift 
er-all output back to the level from 
hich the cuts were made. There have 
0 been a multitude of minor bottle- 
ecks—in components, in transportation, 
the working of materials control. 
d, anyway, the military and produc- 
bn authorities tend to set the muni- 
bns program above the nation’s capac- 
| to produce—partly in ignorance, 
rtly as a way to spur production. 


anpower Tangles 


But plant managers, who are short of 
: workers needed to fulfill quotas, 
bwed up by absenteeism and labor 
over—so often increased by the com- 
xities of living under a shortage of 
ilian supply—or held back by the fail- 
- of deliveries from other fabricators 
tt of labor, are showing irritation 
1 Washington’s complaints of com- 
cency: They are becoming inclined 
attribute the slowdown to Wash- 
son's own earlier complacency about 
basic problems as manpower. ‘They 
nt out that there has been no lack 
analysis of the vital interrelations be- 
‘n manpower, civilian supply, and 

production- (BW —Sep.5’42,p96; 
1942100; Dec.19’42,p104; Mar. 
43,p112; Mar.20’43,p116). But they 
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don’t see such analysis bearing sufficient 
fruit in Administrative action, and, 
meanwhile, the disruptive impacts of 
one maladjustment on another multiply. 


Feeling the Brake 


Another cross-current in the tide of 
war is found in the fact that the oft- 
reiterated insistence by production driv- 
ers that the conflict is far from over has 
recently been accompanied by ‘an in- 
creasing tendency to gear credit policies 
to contract cancellation and termina- 
tion. Business men instance the disposi- 
tion of procurement authorities to avoid 
letting contracts to firms requiring war 
financing of working capital. Some 
banks, too, are shying away now from 
their formerly customary partial guaran- 
tees of customers’ V-loans. And some 
prime contractors, particularly in tex- 


tiles, are, in turn, limiting their obliga- 
tions to subcontractors in the event of 
government cancellation. 

Another seemingly odd note amidst 
the din about munitions shortages was 
struck by this week’s War Production 
Board announcement that limitations 
on manufacture of a list of household 
civilian items had been relaxed. Actu 
ally WPB is merely allowing fabrication 
of these goods from existing inventories 
plus small bits of wire and steel here 
and there, and no broad resumption of 
civilian goods output is contemplated 
for this year. 

Petroleum still ranks high on the list 
of problem-makers. More pipelines, 
tank cars, and barges are easing oil trans- 
port at home, and just four weeks ago, 
domestic output of crude crossed over 
the 4,000,000-bbl.-a-day mark. Output 
first hit that rate in the autumn of 
1941, only to recede in the spring of 
1942 when withdrawal of tanker service 
created a bottleneck in oil shipping. 


Oil Worries 


Now, high officials, and the oil indus- 
try especially, are concerned over the 
adequacy of production capacity to meet 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


RETAIL SALES — PRICES VS. VOLUME 
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Dollar retail sales reached a new all- 
time high in February, and are still 
running well above 1942 levels. But 
that advance has not been built on a 
rise in physical volume, which actu- 
ally started downward in August, 
1941, due to the cessation of automo- 
bile and other durable goods produc- 
tion, and which is still contracting 
because of the increasing shortage of 
soft goods. Instead, sales gains re- 


flect the steady rise in prices, which 
excess purchasing power tends to pull 
up, but which OPA is trying ever 
harder to push down. The index of 
retail prices, just released by the Dept. 
of Commerce, makes possible the 
rough calculation of physical volume. 
But that calculation, incidentally, can 
be only rough because the 1935-39- 
based price index will not yield a pre- 
cise deflation of dollar sales in 1943. 
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the rise in transportable demand over 
the coming months. Ordinarily, the 
bulk of current output comes from flush 
production at newly discovered wells. 
Since Pearl Harbor, discoveries lave 
fallen off sharply. Petroleum Adminis- 
trator Harold L. Ickes and industry ex- 
perts increasingly contend that a price 
risc iS rec uired to stimulate discoveries, 
and so insure future output. 

l.ooking at the war production situa- 
tion as a whole, it can be scen that 
many of the current difficulties are in- 
evitable at this stage of the road to vic- 
tory—even the complacency. Some 
might have been prevented by better 
planning. But some carry a first warn- 
ing of the need to plan for the time 
when the complacency actually becomes 
justified. 


Big Inch Arrives 


Pipeline from Texas is 
finished; will pour 300,000 bbl. 
of oil daily into eastern refineries 
when flow begins about Aug. 1. 


Dedicatory ceremonies at Phoenix- 

ville, Pa., last Monday marked comple- 
tion of the eastern section of the Big 
Inch pipeline from Longview, Tex., to 
New York and Philadelphia refining dis- 
tricts. At Phoenixville the 24-inch line 
ends and smaller lines form the Y that 
divides the oil into two streams, with 
the longer branch of the Y running to 
Bayway, N. J., across the Hudson from 
New York City. 
@ First Oil Due Aug. 1—At Norris City, 
Ill., terminal of the first section of the 
line from Longview, crude oil was ad- 
mitted to the newly completed eastern 
leg of the line on July 16. The first oil 
is expected to appear at Phoenixville 
about Aug. 1, barring mishap. It was a 
race against the oil stream to complete 
pump stations along the way. 

Customarily, pipelines are finished, 

pump stations completed down to the 
last delicate recording and control in- 
struments, and the line tested with 
water before it is pronounced ready for 
service. It is literally true that all three 
of these standard steps were ignored on 
the caster leg of the Big Inch. 
e@ No Time to Test—The oil was started 
into the line at Norris City before the 
last weld was made at the eastern end. 
Equipping of the stations was still under 
way, with emphasis on those at the west 
side of the Appalachian range which 
boost the oil over the hump. There was 
no time to test with water. Breaks that 
might develop would show up anyway 
in the form of pressure reductions be- 
tween stations. The big idea was to get 
the oil through, for time is flying and 
the East must have heating oil when 
winter comes, if it can be arranged. 
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With a near-minimum of fanfare, the world’s greatest pipeline was complete 
this week with a final weld on the 1,251-mile Big Inch at Phoenixville, ; 


Soon it will supplv one-fifth of the Eastern Seaboard’s daily oil needs. 


Ihe addresses made by Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator Harold L. Ickes, W. Alton 


Jones, president of War Emergency 
Pipeline, Inc., and the message from 


Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones, who 
was the banker of the $95,000,000 proj- 
ect, marked the end of the second major 
round of the fight to get oil to the At- 
lantic and New England states. 
e Combination of Many Projects—The 
first round was made up of many proj- 
ects: reversals of direction of pipelines: 
“looping” or auxiliary construction 
alongside others; taking up lines and 
relaying them elsewhere; building up 
lake and inland waterways movement 
of petroleum; pushing tank cars until 
their trucks groaned at the unaccus 
tomed speed. The list of things that 
have been done is a volume all by itself. 
There will be a drop in tank car 
movement for a while, it is believed, as 
there will be less oil to load on tank cars 
at Norris City while the line is, filling. 
Incidentally, when filled all the way 
from Longview to its two East Coast 
outlets, the 1,475 miles of line will have 
impounded more than 4,000,000 bbl. 
of oil. Some tank cars which have been 
filling at Norris City will have to travel 
farther southwest for their cargoes, the 
trip time will be longer, and for a few 
days tank car deliveries to the Fast prob- 
ably will slump. 
@ Many Cars to Be Freed—This is not 
expected to be of much consequence, 
for it is reported that East Coast re- 
fineries have recently accumulated crude 
oil enough to tide them over. When the 
oil in the Big Inch reaches the New 
York-Philadelphia districts, all the tank 
cars which have been hauling from Nor- 
ris City and contributing to the recent 


great volume -it topped a million ba 
rels a day of crude petroleum and pig 


ucts in the week ended Jun 26-8 
be freed tc ange farther aficld fo 
The Big inch is counted on 
300,000 bbi a day into the New te 
Philadelphia district as a winter ae 


age. In warm weather it will do bette 


Pipeline savants are thinking of thi 
and of the 


Beaumont to the Atlantic 
terms of 500,000 bbl. 
sibly 550,000 in warm weather. 


* Completion by December?—Constni 
tion of the 20-inch line is moving alin 


and line fill will be started at the Be 
mont end about Sept. 1. That me 
that products should be reaching I 
nois and Indiana terminals for tank 
loadings by Oct. 1. Final complet 
all the way to the East Coast, accor 
to the more optimistic, will be in I 
cember; but the more cautious 4 
thinking of Feb. 1. 

If the Big Inch does all that is 4 
pected, and tank car movements 
tinue at somewhere near recent | 
the outlook for supply to match pe 
time deliveries to the Atlantic and \ 
England states is good. Estimates 1 
as high as 1,550,000 bbl. daily aver 
for this third quarter and 1,640. 000 5 
daily average for the fourth quarter. 
Army Has First Grab—That would 
very comforting except that the m 
tary program has first call on ¢\ erythi 
Nobody knows what that wil! amot 
to, hence the numerous warnings 
Ickes against any assumption that 
coupons will be restored to their! 
luster and that everybody can have 


the heating oil he wants—or eeds 
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“Little Big Inch’’—the 20-in 
products line now under constructiol 
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te: a good deal of posturing at the 
A of (1e springboard, the Administra- 
this week finally took the fatal 
ge and set its first price ceiling on 
animals—a lid of $14.75 a hundred- 
sht on hogs, to be effective early 
t month. 
body loves a price ceiling, and this 
is certainly no exception. Reac- 
» in the Corn Belt was pretty much 
t the government must have ex- 
ted when it finally dared the light- 
o of the farmer’s wrath, but with 
s currently selling in Chicago about 
jollar below the ceiling, thanks to 
y slaughter runs lately, feeling on 
farms didn’t run as high as it would 
e last spring when hogs were bring- 
better than $16 a hundredweight. 
mission men and stockyard opera- 
s generally shared the hog raiser’s 
pruntlement. 
Packers’ Attitude—As for the packers, 
d to sell pork to the wholesale 
de at ceiling prices which have al- 
ed little if any profit for the past 
months, reaction to the “relief” 
brded them by the lid placed on hog 
escwas strangely mixed. Small in- 
pendent packers, many of whom had 
n forced to suspend operation be- 
se their bankrolls couldn’t stand the 
eeze between the soaring hog prices 
l the fixed pork ceilings, were ebul- 
tly gratified because the government 
i finally heeded their shrill screams. 
Big packers weren’t so pleased—not 
along shot. For one thing, bigger 
krolls and more efficient operation 
I significantly eased the squeeze for 
m. For another thing, the new 
ing promises to let a lot of the little 
ws back into the business again, 
intensified competition is never a 
py prospect. 
oor to Ceiling—Finally, all packers, 
and little, contend that the $14.75 


at 5 i. 

: a «ae'"g—arrived at by splitting the differ- 
ont nite between a lower price proposed 
ch peiggOPA and a higher figure demanded 
and Ng the War Food Administration— 
tes raat far enough above the floor. The 
y avert 8 $13.75, the support price which 
|. 000 i $overnment guarantees raisers for 
sarte: fp Stade hogs. The packing industry 


would gts that a $1 spread is much too 
the mageow. 
verythif! hat floor price was set months ago 
|| amom™encourage farmers to produce pork 
ning: {@ lard at a time when it didn’t seem 
» that fy that hog prices would drop as 
their WF as $13.75. The fact is that 
| have ff’ have slipped that low—and lower. 
cds. June 30 and July 1, Chicago hog 
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cj Ceiling Proves No Hit 


First price lid on live animals naturally displeases raisers, 
even packers have complaints, principally because mandatory 
or permits only $1 spread. New license system set. 


prices ranged from $13.55 to $13.65, 
and an estimated 25,000 head sold at 
those subfloor prices. Instead of a 
federal handout to bring shippers’ re- 
ceipts up to the government guaran- 
teed level, the growers were, in effect, 
told by the War Meat Board that the 
only way to keep too many hogs from 
coming to market was to let prices sag, 
guarantees notwithstanding. 

e New License System—The welshing 
of the government in failing to make 
the $13.75 floor price stick was a sore 
point with hog raisers, and it has be- 
come politically more and more tender 
of late. ‘That’s why a new federal license 
system is being put into effect Aug. 15. 
That new system, which will replace 
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Slaughter pens are filled with hogs— 
so filled that prices have been de- 
pressed. They have flooded the mar- 
ket due to growers’ realization (1) that 


; 
; 


the present slaughter permit plan, was 
announced simultaneously with the new 
ceiling price and is also expected to 
be in effect on or before Aug. 15 
To obtain a license under the new plan, 
a slaughterer must agree to pay no 
more than the ceiling and no less than 
the floor price. Thus, the future ob 
ligation to guarantee prices will be 
neatly shifted from the U. S. 
to the packers’ bank accounts. 
e@ No Grade Differential—The new price 
order creates other problems for the 
packer. For example, the $14.75 figure 
applies uniformly to all grades; it doesn’t 
allow for normal trade differentials such 
as the floor price system does in guat 
antecing the $13.75 minimum only for 
top-grade hogs. And although hog 
grading isn’t as complex as beef grad 
ing, there is still a mighty wide range 
in the standards of quality and the 
corresponding prices recognized by the 
trade. 

For example, last Monday in Chicago 
the spread ran from $12.35 for 575-to- 
600-Ib. sows to $13.80 for 190-to-230-Ib. 


0) A he 


l'reasury 


the government was going to slap a 
ceiling on live animals, and (2) that 
feed was going to be even harder to 
get between now and harvest time. 
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animals, with discounts of 15¢ to 40¢ for 
inferior and unfinished quality at the 
various weights; further, soft and~oily 


hogs were quoted at $1.50 to $2 under’ 


prices that their weights would other- 
wise have commanded. H hogs should 
so advance in price that some of the 
lower grades hit the ceiling where the 
top grade is also pegged, chaos might 
well reign in the stockyards. 

e Lower Weights Included—Still an- 
other problem is raised by extension of 
the $13.75 support price downward to 
cover weights as low as 200 Ib., instead 
of stopping at the 240-Ib. line, for good 
to choice butcher hogs. ‘This gives 
raisers an incentive to ship lighter hoe 
to market and economize on feed. An- 
other touch: The new rules include 
trim specifications to increase lard pro- 
duction. Packers will consequently bid 
less for heavy than for medium-weight 
hogs. As a matter of fact, the War 
Food Administration asks that farmers 


UNCOMMON CARRIERS 


In both global warfare and postwar 
planning, emphasis is on air transport. 
And in line with this trend is Douglas 
Aircraft’s new Chicago plant, one of 
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feed hogs to weights no heavier than 
230 Ib. 

Packers point out that they can make 
only a:thin profit between the $13.75 
which they are compelled to pay raisers 
and the price ceilings which they can 
charge wholesalers for dressed pork. 
Furthermore, the making of even that 
profit is contingent on a fast rate of 
turnover which permits packers to proc- 
ess the hogs and ship the product out 
with maximum efficiency. But that 
cfiiciency of operation is seriously threat- 
ened by the stupendous hog supply on 
farms which must come to market this 
fall, for the abnormal volume is certain 
to mean added expenses resulting from 
holding hogs overnight, paying overtime, 
and putting away product in the pickle 
cellars for far future use. 

As a consequence, packers may not 
be able to take all the hogs offered and 
thus dam up supplies on the farm. Such 
a glut might mean that hog raisers would 
have to dump their product—sell to 
local abbattoirs and slaughterers at prices 
that would be far below the prescribed 
$13.75 floor. 

Virtually the only factors in the pack- 
ing and livestock business that had no 
complaint about the new price ceiling 
this week were the wholesale and retail 
butchers. Their price ceilings remain 
unaffected. As a matter of fact—to the 
benefit of the ultimate consumer—their 
ceilings are likely to acquire a new re- 
— and effectiveness as a result of 
the imposition of the ceiling on live 
hogs, for that should remove a good 
deal of the pressure behind black mar- 
ket operations. 


OPA CleansH 


Brown follows C 
orders, but he’s really 
time for President to 
order on the home fron 


Price Administrator Pre \tiss 
Brown ‘has started reshaping (j 
closer to Congress’ desire. He has talg 
to heart the congressional mi idate 4 
matter how loosely phrased) ‘o get, 


of the professors and do av wi 
grade labeling. And, just for ¢ s0¢ 
ure, he intends to get the leg: 


Od meq 
itors’ x 


proval before any new ratiouing py 
grams are started. ’ 

e But It Isn’t Appeasement—! )on’t 
fuse these moves with an “appe 
ment” of the business man, howeg 
Prices, especially in the touchy fq 
field, are supposed to remain firm, 9 
liced by OPA’s growing army of voly 


teer women workers. 

Of course, to the extent that 4 
business man is relieved of using AB 
labels and the difficulty of doing by 
ness with academicians, he is unb 
dened of some of his troubles. B 
Brown’s big play is for the benefit 
Congress—trying to get the latter 
hold still long enough to enable ¢ 
President to whip the home front ix 
some semblance of order (BW -]il! 
’43,p15). 

e Bowles Knows the Ropes—On 4 
personnel side, OPA will Me Che 
Bowles for new general manager. 0) 


the largest devoted exclusively to the 
production of Army aerial workhorses. 


To be dedicated next Friday, the plant 


was erected on 1,600 acres of farm- 
land within a year and is tooled for 
the mass production of giant C-54 


“Skymasters” (above). The first pls 
to be built on the site will make 
initial flight at the dedication « 
mony. With fuselages as. room 
railway cars, 
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that agmester Bowles takes the OPA gen- 

¢ Aq! managership that once was slated 

ing bufi™ go to Lou Maxon. 

S undy 

les. Bi 

enefit @M the founders of the advertising firm 

latter Benton & Bowles, he has been full- 

able line OPA state director in Connecticut 

‘ront inj ring the past year, is considered a 

\V—JullfMod choice because (1) he knows OPA’s 
rkings, and (2) he probably will have 

—On tire patience with Washington routine 

e Chesiin his advertising colleas.c, Lou 

ger. Oaaxon, who failed to land the impor- 


ht post. 
‘hat Maxon was bypassed (and finally 


igned after firing a white-hot blast 
OPA’s professors, labelers, and 
vers) is largely the result of the 
ions’ distrust of him, plus the fact 
t he came to be the principal in an 
idious gossip campaign. Whether 
xon himself started the campaign 
not is debatable. 

built Up for a Fall—But at any rate,. 
tause of his influence with Brown, 
impression spread that he was more 
in just chief of the Information Divi- 
n, and that he was slated for the 
managers job. Eventually, 
xon had to stand or fall on this prop- 
ion for prestige reasons, and with 
unions (plus certain OPA ele- 
its) against him, his tumble was 
¢ information end of Maxon’s job 
; goes to Elliot Marple, ex-news- 
cman who kept OPA’s press sec- 
from disintegrating while Maxon 
trying to wangle the general man- 
§ position. 

yit Come Their Heads—Meantime, 


first pla 
] make 


ition CCM hegira of professors, who are now 
roomy fed by law from “the formulation of 
ned trig Price policy, maximum price, or 
) soldi’ Ceiling,” will soon begin. Fore- 

st of those who will be deposed is 
y 24, 9 
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Don Wallace who has occupied the 
Deputy Price Administrator's chair 
since the resignation of Dr. J. Kenneth 
Galbraith. 

Already gone are Bernard F. Haley, 

textile price chief; Dexter Keezer, dep- 
uty administrator; and Merle Fainsod, 
head of the Retail Trade & Services 
Division. Both Keezer and Fainsod left 
before the anti-professor statute be- 
came the law of the land, although the 
congressional temper already was quite 
apparent. 
e@ Search for Practical Men—Business 
men will replace the academic crowd in 
all key posts. No new names have been 
announced as yet, indicating that the 
process will probably be slow. 

In the interim, Brown will try to 
work out some device to salvage a few 
of the professors whose only sin has 
been their academic background. One 
of the contemplated devices is forma- 
tion of an advisory group, or braintrust, 
which would not issue prices, but would 
offer economic suggestions. A sure-fire 
candidate for the braintrust, if it’s 
ever formed, is Wallace whose record 
is clean except for the fact that he once 
taught economics at Harvard and Wil- 
liams. 

@ Steps to be Taken—On other fronts, 
Brown contemplates the following: 

Rationing—There will be consultation 
with Congress before new programs are 
launched. This isn’t as goofy as it 
sounds on paper. There wouldn’t be any 
open hearings to warn the public in 
advance—the whole matter would be 
threshed out in executive sessions of 
the House Appropriations Committee. 
There is, of course, the threat of leaks, 
but on the other hand, there probably 
will be very few rationing programs com- 
ing due in the future. Only one new 
item (no, it isn’t soap) is currently on 
the list, and that’s a highly specialized 
article not in general use. 

Rollbacks — Decreases in consumer 
prices of canned vegetables (page 19) are 
contemplated to take the place of a roll- 
back on coffee. But the program is still 
vague, may never materialize. Chief rea- 
son for abandoning the coffee rollback is 
that increased supplies may automatic- 
ally bring prices down. 

Grade Labeling—This is completely 
dead. The grading of meat has been 
saved by a Teal technicality, but the 
rayon hosiery labeling order has been 
torn up. Brown could probably beat the 
law with a few subterfuges, since the 
law is loosely drafted, but he doesn’t in- 
tend to do so. 

Community Ceilings—Here is the 
white hope of price control. More ef- 
forts will be directed toward keeping the 
housewives interested in paying correct 
prices and in politely policing retailers. 
On the other hand, since grade labeling 
is dead, there won’t be any community 
ceilings on clothes, as originally contem- 
plated. 


Power up Again 
Latest—and perhaps last— 
stage in expansion of nation’s 


generating capacity calls for 


another 500,000 kilowatts. 


Public and private ownership share 
about equally in the 500,000-kw. power 
expansion program mapped for 1945 by 
the Office of War Utilities. Interior 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes, indefatigable 
prugect for more and yet more federal 

ydroelectric generating capacity, got 
the largest single addition, a seventh 
108,000-kw. generator for Grand Coulce 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
e Lag Creates Problems—The projected 
1945 schedule will be the smallest an- 
nual increase since the beginning of the 
“war” power programs. With any luck 
on the battlefronts, it could be the last, 
as it will take 17 months to complete. 
It is this long fabrication and construc- 
tion cycle which makes necessary the 
scheduling of projects so far in advance. 
The schedule includes: 

(1) No. 7 unit at Grand Coulee, 108,000 
kw. of hydro, late 1945. 

(2) Approximately 100,000 kw. of hydro 
in any of several Tennessee Valley Authority 
dams, throughout 1945. 

(3) A 20,000-kw. steam addition to the 
San Antonio (Tex.) municipal system, late 
1944. 

(4) An additional boiler for the Jackson 
ville (Fla.) municipal system, to add 15,000 
kw., late 1944. 

(5) An additional 20,000-kw. steam unit 
for the Evansville plant of the Southern 
Indiana Gas & Electric Co., late 1944. 

(6) An additional 25,000-kw. steam unit 
for the St. Petersburg plant of the Florida 
Power Co., early 1945. 

(7) A 20,000-kw. steam plant at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., to be built by Gulf Power Co., 
for completion early 1945. 

(8) Approximately 150,000 to 200,000 

kw. of privately owned steam units for in 
dustrial areas of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, west 
ern New York, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia, throughout 1945. 
@ Hydro Gets the Call—The imposing 
hydro capacity is a reflection of the gen- 
eral policy that where there is an other- 
wise even choice between steam and 
hydro capacity, the latter wins out be 
cause of anticipated difficulties in sup- 
plying fuel for steam. 

TVA’s actual allotment may end up 
anywhere between 80,000 and 120,000 
kw. There is only “some” chance that 
as many as 200,000 kw. of private steam 
will be installed in the central industria: 
area. If this figure is reached, some small 
units would be spotted in locally tight 
areas outside the central area. 

@ Some Emergency Backlog—The new 
program will still leave the country with 
just about the minimum surplus of gen- 
erating capacity. The Gulf Coast steam 
units and that at Evansville were in- 
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cluded to remedy local overloads. ‘The 
materials cost was less im gencrators than 
it would have been in transmission lines 
to the ‘I'VA area. ‘The remainder of the 
program represents insurance against 
damage to existing plant and prepara- 
tion for potential additional war loads 
which are not now scheduled but which 
may be forthcoming. 

Delay to this relatively late date was 
to determine where the extra capacity 
should be put for maximum benefit. 
OW NU is less concerned today than it 
has been over the possibility of having 
“mystery loads” thrust upon it by the 
services in hurry calls for new weapons. 
The 1945 program will handle forth- 
coming mystery loads if they prove not 
unreasonable. 

The total increase in capacity from 

the start of the war program through 
1944, excluding the projects announced 
today, will exceed 8,000,000 kw., bring- 
ing the total installed capacity of Class 
I utilities to 45,600,000 kw. and. that 
of industrial plants and small utilities to 
more than 10,000,000 kw. 
e@ Up and Up and Up—In energy, the 
war has brought about a 43% increase 
in consumption, from 1939 to 1942. 
And in 1943 to date, there has been a 
17% increase over 1942. 
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Coal May Stretch 


Strike took heavy toll, but 
rationing probably will not be 
necessary. It’s now a problem 
of distribution. 


Despite the dent the coal strike made 

in production, government officials think 
they can stave off solid fuel rationing- 
provided the mines run full blast for 
the balance of the year. Some areas may 
be squeezed a little, but at the moment 
it looks as though there will be sufficient 
for the country as a whole. 
@ Oil Headaches Enough—This news is 
a big relief both to mine operators and 
to the various government agencies that 
would have a hand in rationing. Oil 
rationing has been producing a fancy 
crop of headaches for the Office of Price 
Administration ever since it started, and 
even the most enthusiastic administra- 
tors wince at the idea of taking solid 
fuels under their wing. 

Just now the production picture looks 
pretty good. Weekly output of coal— 
both anthracite and bituminous—has 


pulled back close to the prestrike level. 


MERCIFUL BOMB ' 


Before the war, only a_hit-or-miss 
method of dropping supplies to ship- 
wrecked personnel was available to 
the Navy. Now it has a sure-fire 
“food bomb” (left) which already has 
saved many lives at sea. Made of 
waterproof canvas and resembling an 
explosive missile, it is sturdy and 
buoyant. Contents (above) include a 
first aid kit, concentrated food, water, 
whisky, cigarettes, and matches. Be- 
hind are two of the Navy’s failures in 
packing emergency supplies: (1) a milk 
can, and (2) a canvas cylinder. 


Barring another walkout, 
probably will hang up new  »;o¢, 
records in coming wecks. 

®@ Conversions Raised the A: 
ing to official estimates, the © untp 
need something like 600,00 09) 
of soft coal and 65,000,000 ong os 
thracite this year. Producti 
ran to 580,000,000 tons of tum 
and 60,000,000 tons of ant 
about 25,000,000 tons of t 
output went into stockpile. Th 
creasing demands of war ind stric 
the number of conversions | om 
coal account for the jump in comand 
coal this year. 

Until the big coal strike, prodye 
was running just about on sclicduk q 
tuminous output averaged 
000,000 tons weekly, anthracite | 
000 tons. The strike cut soft 
put to something like 4,600 
week. Consequently, production in 4 
first half-year totaled 280,355,000 ty 
which compares with 281,966,000 
in the same period last year. Anthrax 
output took a similar drop, sliding f 
a total of 29,233,000 tons in the § 
six months of 1942 to 29,112.000 + 
this year. 

e Deficit Can Be Made Up—All in j 
the strike cut production by about 2} 
000,000 tons of bituminous and 4 

000 tons of anthracite. Experts work 
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for Harold L. Ickes in the Solid Fy two- 
Administration think the mine ly, wai 
make this up during the rest of the . 
if they are able to work continuow rouble 
capacity. ntry 0 
Aside from labor trouble, th« ts, pa 
problem now is to arrange for trat ible. } 
tation and to stagger consumers’ ordefiist of it 
so that the mines can run along ae. Alt 
steady pace instead of working | sier n 
and starts. There is practically no fl most 
age space at the mouth of a mine I. 
coal es to be hauled off as soon a he no 
dug. Hence, to get maximum prodiier trou 
tion, orders have to come in steady @@ tons ¢ 
that newly mined coal can mov @jports ; 
_ continuously and thus make wa ds this 
more. d s, but 
@ Temporary Anthracite Order-!Jj#to a lo 
Solid Fuels Administration has been 4,000 t 


ting good results from its campaign jpment, 


make consumers order early. Just qt loadi 
it thinks the bituminous. situation 56,00 
pretty well in hand. Anthracite is mj§tockpil 
troublesome. Ickes’ office has a s‘uM pinch, 
under way on distribution of anthnagj a whil 
use. Meanwhile, it has issued a tenis, now 
rary distribution order to hard ) tons. 
dealers. Ticts w! 
Under this order, wholesalers anc pq transy 
ducers are supposed to divide their .\q™preover, 
able supplies so that each district ial ty 
serve gets approximately the siftkpiles 
amount it received between Apr. | ‘Giduction 
Aug. 31, last year. The idea is to mites cok: 
tain normal distribution patterns 4@@r cont 
keep all the coal from going to 4 ‘img. At 
districts while the others g:t les had 
changed. To leave something for Hply on 
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F-SERVICE LAUNDRY 


hicago’s Naval Armory, every day 
ashday, and Lake Michigan’s shore 
‘ides the laundry and water. Stand- 
ankle-deep in the lake, sailors 


: . a \ . 

- - aa Ca « Perth, 
¥ ae acy aul age Fl 
o Seu , a 


pound their summer whites clean on 
boards installed by the Navy. The 
al fresco laundry was set up to insure 
the gobs clean uniforms and to absorb 
some of the loads being heaped upon 
harried commercial operators. 


nny-come-latelies, dealers are to fill 
y two-thirds of each order immedi- 
y, waiting until Oct. 1 to ship the 


rouble by Districts—Even if the 
ntry in general gets all the coal it 
ts, particular districts can expect 
ible. New England, for example, got 
st of its coal by water during peace- 
e. Although the shipping situation 
ier now, railroads stil will have to 
| most of New England’s coal this 


he northern Great Lakes area is an- 
t trouble spot. Last year, 51,000,- 
) tons of bituminous moved by water 
ports along the Lakes. Estimated 
ds this year run to about 59,790,000 
‘, but the late spring got shipping 
to a low start. By June 27, only 13,- 
000 tons had been loaded for lake 
pment, while at the same date last 
loadings had already run up to 
556,000 tons. 
tockpiles Are High—In case of a gen- 
pinch, the country could make out 
awhile by dipping into its stock- 
, Now estimated at about 80,000,- 
) tons. But this wouldn’t help the 
nicts where stockpiles are low loaly 
transportation is the big obstacle. 
teover, industrial users often require 
cial types of coal so that over-all 
kpiles mean nothing to them. The 
duction of steel, for example, re- 
res coking coal which has a low sul- 
it content and resistance to crum- 
ig. At the end of June, steel com- 
ies had an average of only 30 days 
ply on hand. 
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Consumer's Lot 


He will get about as much 
canned vegetables in coming 
year, but less fruit and juices. 
Canners win a point. 


Short of almost every known food ex- 
cept breadstuffs and worried about even 
more serious shortages to come, the con- 
sumer can at least breathe easy—or rela- 
tively so—about the canned vegetable 
outlook. The probability is that for 
the next twelve months he won't be 
any worse off than he has been since 
blue stamp rationing began this spring. 
Roughly speaking, the supply of peas 
and tomatoes will be a little less than 
last year; corn and tomato juice about 
the same; snap beans up a bit. 
© How It Is Divided--All told, the vege- 
table pack for the year ending July 1, 
1944, is expected to total about 262,- 
500,000 cases, which the War Food Ad- 
ministration has allocated this way: 68,- 
000,000 to the military forces, 3,000,- 
000 to lend-lease, 1,500,000 to other ex- 
port needs, 10,000,000 to reserve, and 
180,000,000 to civilians. In 1942, when 
housewives were stocking their pantry 
shelves heavily in anticipation of ration- 
ing, civilian consumption hurtled up to 
226,000,000 cases, but the average for 
the 1935-39 period stands at only 
173,000,000 cases. 

On canned fruits and juices, the out- 
look isn’t so happy. Out of an estimated 


supply of 61,000,000 cases, the military 
will get 24,400,000 and a little better 
than half a million more is scheduled 
for lend-lease and other export. After 
3,500,000 cases are put aside for reserve, 
the civilian will be left with only a little 
more than 32,000,000 cases compared 
to a consumption of 51,000,000 cases 
last year and a 1935-39 average of 52,- 
400,000. All of which means that the 
point values ef canned fruits and juices 
will have to be increased in order to take 
some of the pressure off the short 
supply. 

@ Wage Subsidy for Canners—Like the 
consumer, the canner will consider him- 
self lucky to make out as well this year 
as he did last. With the prices that he 
pays suppliers and those that he charges 
distributors solidly frozen, he has seen 
his margins sadly squeezed by rising la- 
bor and operating costs. But when Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Fred Vin- 
son recently ordered the National War 
Labor Board to grant increases in can- 
ning wages, he also instructed the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to subsidize those 
increases to the extent necessary to keep 
the canning industry’s profit margins as 
they were on the 1941 pack. 

The trade began to breathe easy again. 

Aside from the problem of haggling 
with CCC over the exact way in which 
the subsidy was to be computed and 
paid, the program was all set. 
@ How Prices Are Fixed—Under the 
pricing formula completed the first week 
in July, the four major vegetables were 
priced by grade and region at last year's 
averages. On minor vegetables and 
fruits, increases were agreed upon which 
will cover higher raw material and labor 
costs. 

But the trade had no time to get 

bored by the unaccustomed equilibrium. 
Last week it was thrown back into its 
normal state of confusion by the bomb- 
shell announcement from Price Admin- 
istrator Prentiss Brown that another sub- 
sidy to roll back prices from consumer 
to canner would be imposed on the in- 
dustry’s already involved bookkeeping 
arrangements with the federal govern- 
ment. Nobody—including Brown and 
OPA’s Food Price Division—has any 
clear idea how that rollback will work, 
when it will be applied, or how big it 
will be. 
@ Taking Whatever Comes—At this 
point, the canner is almost beyond car- 
ing. Like the farmer with whom he 
shares all the vicissitudes of crop condi- 
tions, he is a fatalist, long inured to the 
bludgeonings of fate. As far as he is 
concerned, the acts of OPA go right 
along with all the other unhappy cir- 
cumstances of life with which i must 
contend. And since OPA came into the 
picture, it’s been a constant business of 
contention. 

The canners’ principal complaint 
against OPA has been the tardiness of 
its pricing programs. From the very 
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beginning, they have been too much 
and too late. © 

Take GMPR, for instance. In 1942, 

the industry anticipated a good year, 
one that would even things up for the 
losses it sustained in 1938 and hadn’t 
yet been able to recoup on the long, 
hard pull up from the depression lows. 
And then in May, 1942, just as the 
canners were entering their heavy pro- 
duction period, along came OPA and 
the big price freeze. 
e Fight for New Formula—Forced by 
the government to pay increased prices 
for raw materials, canners knew they 
couldn’t sell the 1942 pack on the basis 
of the fluke prices that prevailed in 
March at the end of the sales season on 
the record 1941 pack. After consider- 
able pressure on Washington, OPA an- 
nounced a formula pricing regulation 
which permitted canners to add _ in- 
creased raw material and labor costs to 
their 941 prices and thus preserve sub- 
stantially the same margins. ‘They have 
been fighting a rearguard action to hold 
onto those margins ever since. 

This year, they were determined to 
start the fight early and avoid a repeti- 
tion of the belated haggling which de- 
layed the 1942 program. Hence, the 
canners canceled their annual January 
convention and held a war conference 
in December at which government agen- 
cies were expected to lay down the broad 
outlines of the 1943 program. 

@ Support Prices Delayed—By and large 
the conference flopped, because food 


control had just been centralized in the 
Dept. of Agriculture, and Secretary 
Claude Wickard’s men could only talk 
in broad generalities. OPA said it 
couldn’t move until Agriculture speci- 
fied the support prices which canners 
would have to pay growers. These, at 
least as applied to the four major vege- 
tables, were forthcoming in January, ac- 
companied by CCC’s welcome but nec- 
essarily unspecific promise to subsidize 
increases in raw material costs. 

Then came OPA’s basic grade-and- 

region price regulation, accompanied by 
a most unwelcome provision for grade 
labeling. ‘That started a long battle, 
which the canners finally won only a 
couple of weeks ago when Congress put 
the screws on grade labeling in the 
Commodity Credit Corp. extension bill 
(BW —Jul.17’43,p16). 
e Long Time Coming—Meanwhile, the 
pricing program languished, and_ it 
wasn’t until Apr. 7 and 8 that the can- 
ners met with OPA in Washington to 
argue the matter out. As they convened, 
announcement was made of the Presi- 
dent’s hold-the-line order which com- 
pletely wrecked OPA’s plans, because 
these had included moderate price rises 
to cover increased labor costs. Canners 
have been plugging away ever since to 
translate into reality the CCC promise 
of a subsidy which would cover the in- 
creased costs and permit retention of 
the 1941 margins—an attainment which 
they only realized with the announce- 
ment of the Vinson order. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR STUDENT 


On scholarships of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, young South Amer- 
icans are studying business and indus- 
trial methods in the United States. 
One such student is Albertoa San- 
jines (right), assistant manager of the 
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Arica-LaPaz Railroad in Bolivia and 
Chile. During his two-year stay, he 
will draw $150 a month and will work 
in every department of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western R. R. Sanjines 
chose the line because its mountain- 
ous operations simulate those that are 
necessary in his native Bolivia. 


Tackling Clothes 


Rationing is improbaki 


but OCR is cooking up a prios 
scheme to give right of 
essential garments. 


way 


Don’t look for any spectacular yg 
developments to implement the W 
Production Board’s six-poin 
for averting clothes rationin 
the program envisages mere]; 
sification of present efforts—: 
mering at the manpower pri 
ther simplification of fabric 
tions, and standard items « 
and house furnishings. 

@ Two Steps in Prospect—Only 
really new measures are planned, 0 
is a voluntary program for dampa 
down “scarce” advertising and ot 
“buy now” merchandising. ‘This, aly 
with a conservation campaign, is spq 
headed by the American Retail Fedey 
tion and the National Retail Dry Gog 
Assn. It should be in full swing } 
about Aug. 1. 

The other innovation is a “right 

way” plan for a list of essential civilig 
products. The list, probably numberiy 
hundreds of items, will be issued by # 
Office of Civilian Requirements withi 
the next two or three weeks. Certaj 
obvious items—work clothes,  cotty 
house dresses, for example—will be hig 
on the list. Evening dresses, dinng 
jackets, fur coats are equally obviog 
omissions. In between, an item’s esse 
tiality will be determined largely } 
grade or, where this isn’t possible, per 
haps even by price. A woman’s wo 
dress to retail for $15 would rate a 
essential, but a custom-tailored modé 
costing $45 or $50 and taking ext 
manpower and materials from lo 
through cutting room would not. 
e “Tons of Regulations”—The object 
to channel production into the bi 
volume, low and medium price lin 
where shortages are most acute. Mil 
will be asked to supply manufactur 
and distributors of essential items fit 
dealers in luxury goods will get the lea 
ings. If this doesn’t work out on a\ 
untary basis, WPB is prepared to 2 
tough. The answer to a negative 
sponse on the part of the trade w 
be, in the words of one official, “ton 
of regulations.” 

Actually, of course, WPB’s progr 
is not a last, desperate attempt to escaf 
rationing. Now that Price Administ 
tor Prentiss M. Brown is leaving rati 
ing decisions to Congress, clothes ! 
tioning is not even in the 1 ilm 4 
possibility—much less probability. 

@ Leg to Stand On—What the prog 
does mean is that OCR has somethiq 
concrete to stand on when its demand 
for textiles are stacked up against tho 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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LOOK OUT BELOW! 


the b 

7 7 THIS BOMB is screaming its deadly way earth- keep you working to satisfy a verdict for daniages 
facture © ward. But not all bombs drop from the skies. for years to come. 

as Some of them travel along the streets and Today most automobile owners can buy insur- 
om ai highways—and explode suddenly, with devastat- ance for far less than in many years. And today, 
_ 4 ing effect. at this low cost, you can enjoy the nation-wide 
ade wi These are automobile accidents. protection of a company like The Maryland. 

a tins If you are not protected by automobile liabil- Before you risk the cost of an accident—before 
progaij/™ ity insurance, an accident can blast everything you have injured someone or damaged valuable 
wee you own into Kingdom Come. property—see your Maryland agent or broker. 
g ratioN A court could tie up all your property—and Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


“ THE MARYLAND 


ically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
4, 19 
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Salt Brings Back 
That Will To Work 


Heat-Fag is an ever-lurking enemy in 
every shop where toil and sweat are 
writing new production records, Body 
salt lost by sweating must be replaced 
or Heat-Fag sets in. Lowered vitality, 
fatigue, production slowdowns, acci- 
dents and absenteeism can often be 
laid at the door of this insidious force. 
The finger of Accidents is always beck- 
oning to the fatigued, inalert worker. 
That’s why Heat-Fag, ever present 
when men sweat, takes such a heavy 
toll in man-hours lost. 
Salt tablets restore the body salt lost 
through sweating. They help keep men 
alert . . . efficient. 
In leading industrial plants, salt tablets 
are a “must” for men who sweat. They 
maintain the will to 


work through long, 
hard, hot hours. 


<- 
This is What Happens 
When Sweating Robs 


SFECT 
LASSITOOE 
1088 0 me Th weare 
t+6emT roeths 
OMe SS * 
wth! crams 
pacsrearied 


* WERT-FAG 


Quic 
(Less than 30 seconds) 


of the military. As long as retailers were 
pushing all kinds of luxury goods, it 
was pretty hard to make a telling case 
for civilian needs. 

As far as the retailers’ job is con- 

cerned, nobody is really hopeful that 
soft-pedaling advertising will keep peo- 
ple with money in their pockets away 
from sales counters. The best that is 
looked for is fewer flash shortages re- 
sulting from runs on specific items— 
precipitated by advertising on the part 
of a few stores with padded stocks on 
hand. 
@ Whispers Hard to Suppress—Particu- 
larly, it’s practically impossible to keep 
sales people who work on commission 
from whispering in shoppers’ ears that 
this is their last chance to buy an inner- 
spring mattress or silk nightgown. Only 
real solution to this problem is to put 
sales people on straight salaries. Union- 
shop contracts and the intricacies of 
National War Labor Board regulations 
make this impossible for most stores. 
A few open-shop retailers, notably Gim- 
bel Bros. in New York, have done it 
successfully. 

How well the “right of way” plan 
for essential items will succeed is prob- 
lematical. A good guess is that if it 
works out even fairly well WPB will 
be very happy. Mills, manufacturers, 
and retailers naturally prefer to operate 
in the lines where the biggest profits 
are—and these are mostly in the luxury 
bracket. Some mills complain that 
OPA price ceilings keep them from 
earning a profit on standard cloth con- 
struction; they are forced to turn to the 


fancy stuff. Many woolen 
mills, particularly, have fey 
signed for weaving standa 
tions. 

There is union resistance 
ers in the dress trade earn 
they operate on high-priced 
e Still the Manpower Pr 
squeeze on civilian textiles « 
from any shortage of ray 
There is now a surplus of 
ton. Rayon is not in such 
but WPB claims there is en 
essential civilian needs an 
over. The shortage is in ma 
facilities, with manpower t! 
rious limiting factor. 

Average annual U. S. tex: 
tion in the years just befo 
was around ten billion linear 
year we should turn out som 
linear yards, but only six 


possibly a little more) will be carma, 
for civilians. This contrasts with ciyj 
consumption of 7,900,000,000 yard; 
year. 

@ But Materials Are Wider—Acty) 
the drop from last year isn’t quite 
bad as it seems in one respect: The 
has been a considerable increase 
widths of materials (im rayons parti 
larly), hence square yardage shoy 
smaller drop than linear yardage. } 
another respect, however, ‘the fiw 
may be worse than they seem. WP3 
not releasing any breakdowns, but it 
suspected that supplies of clothing 
in bad shape compared to supplies 
house furnishings and other civil 
textiles. 


How a Morton Salt Tablet 
looks when magnified. Soft 
and porous inside, dissolves 
in less than 30 seconds 
a drink of water. 
Case of 9000, 1 
Salt Tablets - - 
Salt-Dextrose Tablets 
case 0f 9000 - - $3.15 


at all Drinking Fountains 


They deliver salt tablets, one 
at a time, quickly, cleanly — 
without waste. Sanitary, easily 
filled, durable. 

500 Tablet size - « -$3.25 
1000 Tablet size - - -$4.00 
Order from your distributor or 
directly from this advertisement. 

Write for free folder. 


MORTON SALT CO., Chicago, Ill. 


HOPEFUL APPLICANTS via automobile to pleasure resorts th 

can’t be reached by any regular meal 
Vacation-bent motorists flocked to of transportation. Typical crow 
eastern rationing boards last week as were found jamming Manbhattat 
the OPA began taking applications _ three offices. First day’s business: ° 
for permits allowing one round-trip applications, 760 granted. 
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SUCCESSFUL MEN DELEGATE — 
IN BUSINESS INSURANCE, TOO! 


If you are a success in your own business, 
how did it happen? ... Probably because, 
in addition to whatever ability you your- 
self possess, you have been wise enough 
to leave technical jobs to technicians— 
men who, by study and practice, have 
acquired the same priceless “Know How” 
in their field that you have in yours. 
Perhaps you have not realized the im- 
portance of this principle in buying your 
business insurance. Insurance may look 
simple, but its problems are as compli- 
cated and technical as the problems in 
your own business. Wrong decisions can 
be as costly in insurance as you have 
found them in your other activities. 
Don't try to be an expert on insurance. 


Equally important, don't be casual about 
it. Let a competent brokerage organiza- 
tion act for you in drawing ‘contracts that 
protect you; let them also advise and as- 
sist you in the determination and collec- 
tion of your claims. The broker is not a 
salesman for any insurance company or 
companies, but is your representative and 
acts solely for you. His service is continu- 
ous. His compensation is not an extra fee 
from you, but a brokerage paid by the 
insurance companies. 

Johnson & Higgins have acted in this 
capacity for nearly 100 years, and have 
the experience and the organization—in 
short, the “Know How.” Write or phone 


one of our offices for further information. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Established 1845 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


Buyers of Snsurcance fr Commerce and Indushry 


63 WaL: STREET: NEw YorkE 


CHICAGO - DETROIT - PHILADELPHIA - BUFFALO + HAVANA + SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - VANCOUVER - WINNIPEG - TORONTO - MONTREAL 
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The flashing speed and action 
of the new Mosquito bombers, 
enabling them to rain bombs on 


Berlin, carry a forecast of doom 
to the Axis. 


4 
4 


Acme men and women are proud 
to help bring that ‘‘doom’’ earlier, 
as they strive for new records in 
turning out patterns, dies, cast- 
ings, gages and fixtures needed 
by war production manufac- 
turers. Acme service is complete, 
including engineering counsel on 
specially designed tools for faster 
production. Submit your re- 
quirements, without obligation. 


» 


Ter 
VICTORY 
buy 


ACME PATTERN & TOOL CO., Inc. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Heat-Treated Aluminum Aircraft Castings — Patterns 
— Tools — Too! Designing — Production Processing. 


It's in the Bag 


India’s big jute crop shoukh 


assure contract shipments }, 
U. S. for agricultural bagging 
and camouflage cloth. 


A larger jute crop in India 
expected, 7,500,000 bales acc 
one official source, plus newly iy; 
shipping may supply the U. § 
enough burlap so that more loo: capy 
ity can be put on cotton for civilix, 
use. Last month the government py 
chased 700,000,000 linear yards of by 
lap in Calcutta (BW—Jun.26’43 pl; 
Now it is considering the plan una, 
mously approved by the industry } 
which the trade will import, clear, 
spect, warehouse, and distribute it. 
@ There’s Still a Joker—There’s a dy 
cloud in the blue sky, however, whi 
makes hopes for getting big burlap ship 
ments somewhat uncertain, but th 
State Dept. won’t allow mention of i 
yet. 

About 80% of burlap imports x 
used for types of agricultural bags thet 
can’t be replaced by weaker substitu 
used for packaging small fruits that nee 
ventilation. Camouflage cloth takes w 
the remainder. 

@ Hard on Civilians—Shortages of jut 
or finished burlap demand that U. § 
short-staple cotton be allocated to by 
makers; looms which could make civ 
ian sheets, ticking, clothing, etc., can’ 
be clogged with civilian goods. Thx 


11a 


| competition is for looms and _ labor, 


since there’s enough cotton. 

Until September, U. S. contracts al 
for 50,000,000 yards a month from Cal 
cutta, then double that amount as th 
October jute crop comes in, and bat 
to 50,000,000 a month next March 
The purchases in India were made } 
Defense Supplies Corp. for the Boa 
of Economic Warfare. 

@ India Exports Less—Consumption 0 
burlap for the first five months of 1%) 
was down 41% from last year, but th 
figures are misleading because some 
this yardage went into government 
warehouses for future use instead ( 
into bags. 


COSMETICS FOR JANTZEN 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portia 
(Ore.) manufacturer of swim suits 4! 
other knit goods, has entered the 00 
metic field with purchase of Santisep! 
Lotion made by the Santiseptic ( 
Portland. 

Both Santiseptic Lotion and 
door protective cream, “Jan” (now 4 
owned by Jantzen), will be promot 
nationally. Heretofore, sales of the t 
cosmetics have been confined larg 
to the Pacific Northwest. 
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Key to high heavens 


No one knows yet how high a Boeing 
Flying Fortress* can go. Its ceiling has 
never been attained .. . though this 
great battleship of the skies has pene- 
trated far into the blue, mysterious 
reaches of the stratosphere. 


But what is known is that the Fortress 
performs in some respects even better 
7 miles up than it does at sea-level! 


And this is not only an outstanding 
aeronautical achievement, but a deadly 
blow to Axis nations whose military in- 
stallations can be precision-bombed by 
airplanes so high they're not even visible 
from the earth below. 


One key to the Fortress’ stratosphere 
performance is the turbo-supercharger 
you see above. Working with General 
Electric, its originator, Boeing developed 
the first practical multi-engine installa- 
tion for this remarkable instrument. 


Numerous problems had to be solved. 
To cite just one: In supercharging, you 
compress and force into the engines vast 
quantities of air. This compressing gen- 
erates great heat—up to 250 degrees. 
Thus, even though stratosphere temper- 
atures range downward from 67 below 
zero, one of Boeing’s major problems was 
to develop a method of cooling the air 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


for the engines . . . 26,000 cubic feet of 
it a minute, or just about the cubic con- 
tent of an average-size home. 


Without supercharging, an engine 

loses three-fourths of its power at 35,000 
feet. Flying Fortress performance—near 
100% at that altitude—is striking testi- 
mony to the engineering ability which 
solves such problems! 
Boeing engineering embraces more than 25 
distinct fields, so diverse as refrigeration, 
aerodynamics and metallurgy. Tomorrow 
you can look to Boeing to bring you inter- 
esting new products of unusual merit .. . 
and can be sure that anything “Built by 
Boeing” is bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“ne TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS’’ AND ‘'STRATOLINER'’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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SAVE MAN POWER 


in Every Department with 
APeCcoO op4 


ofoe 
Ph “MACHINE 


APéeCO Eases Man-Power 
Shortage. It saves valuable 
time now spent on tracing, 
typing, and copying — releas- 
ing Men, Women and their 
equipment for other work. 


APéCO makes photocopies up 
to 18x22”— Ist copy in 3 min- 
utes — 120 copies an hour. N : 
chance for error! U 

by leaders throughout 
industry, law, govern- 
ment, engineering. 
Foolproof operation! 
Sturdy construction! 


Any inexperienced girl or 
boy can produce permanent, 
photo-exact copies at any 
desk or table. No darkroom 
needed. 


Write for FREE folder now! 
Without obligation, ask to 
have an APeCO Consultant 
call—located in all principal 
cities and Canada. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT C0 


2855 N. Clark St., 


Chicago, Ill 


Dept. Ca 


Performance Record | 


backs up your judgment 
when you select Oster Motors 
This record is your assurance that you 


} are dealing with a seasoned, depend- 
' able source—that you are not “taking 
a chance.” . . . Illustrated is type 
C-2B-1A, 1/100 H.P. model in current 
| production; developed especially for 
') aircraft use. Well adaptable to blower 

applications, under most adverse condi- 

tions. Designed for continuous duty to 

operate in high ambient temperatures 
(will operate satisfac- 
torily in a 90° am- 
bient). Ball-bearing- 
equipped. Built in an 
“aluminum die-cast 
4 housing. 6, 12, 24, or 
115 volts (DC; 115 
5 volts AC. Let us help 
you fit this or other 
Oster motors to your 
requirements. 


John-Oster Mtg. Co., Dept. B-I1, Rocine, Wis, 
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Air Dissension 


Eighteen domestic 
gang up on Pan American’s post- 
war aspirations overseas, and 
United passes the deal. 


lines 


Most of the U.S. domestic airlines 

nervously went full throttle for “free 
and open competition, world-wide” in 
a powwow in Washington last week. 
Their intention is double-barreled. ‘hey 
want to make sure that all of them have 
an equal chance before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for postwar oversea routes. 
Also, they have thus formed a united 
front against Pan American Airways, 
which is driving hard for a national pol- 
icy calling for a single foreign air system 
under the U.S. flag. 
e@ What They Want—Eighteen major 
companies handed their fully detailed 
program to the Washington press over 
the heads of CAB, Congress, and the 
Administration. In addition to free 
competition, they want: (1) private own- 
ership and management; (2) fostering 
and encouragement from the govern- 
ment, meaning political support and rea- 
sonable rates; (3) freedom of transit in 
peaceful flight over all other countries, 
presumably granting the same privilege 
over U. S. territory; and (4) promotion 
of trade. 

The industry did not, however, pre- 
sent a unanimous front. Three airlines 
were absent. Most conspicuous of those 
who chose to sit this one out was the 
nation’s second biggest, United Air 
Lines (the others were Pan American 
and American Export). The only big- 
money airline business for some time 
will be the North Atlantic main-street. 
Waiting in line for this plum are four 
European outfits: Air France, British 
Airways, Dutch K.L.M., and Lufthansa. 


| In the same waiting line are six Amer- 


| port, 


ican companies: American, American Ex- 
Eastern, Northeast, Pan Ameri- 
can, and Transcontinental & Western 
Air. 
e@ Too Many Cooks?—If CAB should is- 
sue certificates to three or four or more 
U.S. lines to balance granting rights to 
the same number of foreign lines for serv- 
ice here, starve-out competition might 
well result. United can still sign up, or 
can get in the waiting line with the 
others by filing for an Atlantic crossing. 
The Air Transport Assn. was nowhere 
in sight at the conference, and spokes- 
men later declined to explain its absence. 
But it is an open secret that the airlines’ 
manifesto was drafted by Col. Edgar S. 
sorrell, A.T.A.’s president, who re- 
mained behind the scenes, in order to 
avoid any bomb splinters that might fly 
from the prospective row. 
@ One vs. Eighteen—Pan American Air- 
ways had everything its own way in 


peacetime overseas operations 
war broke up its cozy situatior 
ing a need for enough transpo 
the seven seas. Now it is P_A 
the pack. 

P.A.A. knows its way aroun. \\ 
ington, and no one expected 
this threat lying down. P.A. 
putting the pressure on Congr: s + 
clare for a policy that would } .ad 
U.S. foreign air operation to 4 si 
outfit. This issue between the « ispytow 
factions of the airlines ties in \ ith 4 
controversy over revision of the Cy. 
Aeronautics Act, and with wha ‘eye; 
pression may come from the interdep»» 


al | 
pos! 
tota 
ic air 
mu 
pted 

of t 


mental committee on foreign air po revel 
Solutions are interdependent, aiid act 
should not be expected earlier than ¢ 
fall. ors 
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For several years airline fares hav 
been very ne: irly the same as first ¢ 
railroad rates plus the various extra 
The trend of average airline fare |x 
been steadily downward from a high ¢/ 
12¢ a mile in 1929 to about S¢ an 
in 1940. 

But the airlines have been makin 
the best possible use of their curtailed 
equipment since the war, load factos 
have reached incredible highs, and the 


operators have decided to pass alongme ins 
some of their savings through increasd jit. of 1 
efficiency to the consumer. 1, 194 
@ Under 5¢ a Mile—Effective July 15, Be 

me Di 


both passenger fares and express rate 
were cut by most of the domestic ai 
lines. These reductions bring average 
passenger fares down below 5¢ a mik 
and result in a base reduction of 12! 
for air express; the minimum charge ¢ 
$1.00 per shipment is retained. (1 
transcontinental express, the saving 
amounts to about 12¢ a pound. (id 
rates remain in effect between points mn 
continental United States and points 0 
Canada and Newfoundland. 

Some typical examples of one-wa 
passenger fare reductions are: New Yor 
to Chicago, $44.95 to $38.85 (a be 
room on the Century steps up total 5 
fare to $45.48); coast to coast, from 
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$149.95 to $138.85; New York ogg" 
Miami, from $71.75 to $66.35. *e 
e The Aggregate Savings—At prescalycr) 

levels of business, the savings [0 PH: wit 
sengers of United Airlines alone wild horse 


aggregate $1,600,000 annually. .\ +’ 
cut in mail pay, accepted by United 
on Jan. 1, will reduce revenue from 
this source by $1,700,000 assuming 
same volume as last year. Air «xpi 
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-er this system will save an 
5250,000 annually. 


Transcontinental & West- 
. estimated at a reduction of 
ssenger revenue and an over-all 
tion in income of 9.7% due to 
; combined cuts in passenger and 
et ss rates. 

° “Te al Cuts Accepted—Although  air- 
ostal revenue has been fiche, | 
total payments made to the do- 

gic airlines since 1940, a number of 

. ¢, gin mail pay have been made and 

sted by the carriers. As a result. 
of the airlines depend less on air- 
revenues than heretofore. 


““Blorse Scarcity 


Even without war-born 
t ds, farms are short of equine 
snge:fimwer for their own use. But the 
ost olfmarst is yet to come. 
here are no surplus horses on 


rican farms,” moan _ travel-weary 
s. Covering hundreds of miles of 


ect of the reductions on the 


shew = roads every weck often fails | 


wheedle reluctant farmers out of 
1 work stock to sell at midwestern 


nt shortage of draft animals is the 
cted result of a 25-year decline in 
country’s horse population (BW — 
h0’42,p19), accented by wartime 
ity of tractors and record-breaking 
acreage being tilled. 
jorse Ahead—The shortage will get 
» instead of better. The U. S. 
t. of Agriculture estimates that on 
1, 1943, the country had only 401,- 
colts under one year. According to 
me Dinsmore, secretary of the Horse 
tic arggplule Assn. of America, we should 
aver bad 645,200 colts merely to assure 
a miggecement of normal death losses. 
12,9 fenners are well aware of this. Yet 
arge dfmeng thus far in 1943 is even less 
d. Ong last year, because farmers haven't 
saving me to truck mares to the nearest 
d. Olde, perhaps half a county away. 
yints inagggerses On Farms—Thhe seriousness of 
yints iaggmpresent shortage is pointed up by 
census figures showing the propor- 


IT 
factor 
ind the 


Creased 


uly 15, 


yne-wargag Of mechanical and animal power 
w Yorum on U §,. farms: 
{a bee Number Percent 
tal alge’ With — neither 
- frommmal = mor sme: 


ork cml power. 1,457,346 23.9 


with tractors 


Be (20) ammal 

Pres). wees. - wee 45 
to ie with rectors - 
ne WHR horses ox mules. 1,132,388 18.6 
\ 40's with horses is 
United mules, no tractors 3,229,756 53.0 
¢ from . a 

ing theme S* poung mules, horse colts can 
xpres sed profitably only as a byproduct 
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Howto keep 
Your Trucks Running 


FOR THE OVURATION 


@ Proper maintenance of industrial trucks always pays dividends, but 
today it becomes a deciding factor in the success of our war produc- 
tion effort. Most truck failures can be avoided by routine care and 
maintenance, 


Correct lubrication according to manu- 
facturer’s SS is an essential 
hase of truck care. 


Control equipment should be inspected 
monthly. Here mechanic is replacing a 
Singer tip. 


Dust covers should be removed apaily 
to inspect commutators and brushes. 
Brushes should have at least 60 % 
aring surface. 


Removing the rotor dise from the mag- 
netic disc brake for monthly inspection. 


By 


Reger BL he 


GARCT INDUSTRIAL 


First —Provide good floor conditions and DO 
NOT overload. 


Second —Place trucks under the supervision of a 
competent mechanic. 


Third—Lubricate regularly as instructed by manu- 
facturer. 


Fourth—Keep a record sheet covering weekly 
inspection findings, lubrications, adjustments, 
repairs. Thus excessive wear can be spotted and 
serious damage overcome, 


ROUTINE SCHEDULE 


FOR TRUCK MAINTENANCE 


Every Week. BRAKES—tTest service brakes for 
stopping with maximum load, and parking brakes 
for holding on steepest incline. Adjust as required. 
Inspect linings—if dirty or greasy, wash in gaso- 
line, if worn, replace. 


STEERING CONNECTIONS—Test for: 

a) Lost motion at ball joints and rod yokes due to wear. 
b) Tight joints at rod yokes due to bent levers or rods. 

¢) Misalignment of steering wheels. 

d) Worn bearings In steering post or bell crank. 


Make adjustments according to instructions, and 
replacements as required. WHEEL ALIGNMENT 
—Follow manufacturer's instructions for checking 
and lining up wheels on each type of truck. LIFT 
OR HOIST—Clean grease and dirt from rails, 
inspect chains, anchor bolts, hydraulic system, and 
limit switch. Use neatsfoot oil to keep leathers soft. 
LUBRICATION—Follow manufacturer's instruc- 
tions for points requiring weekly lubrication. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—If working in dusty 
environment, remove covers from motors and elec- 
tric controls, and blow out dust. 


Every Month—Monthly inspection covers the most 
important mechanical parts of truck: power axle, 
wheel bearings and universal joints, spindle bear- 
ings, drive and torque yokes, Oldham coupling, 
trailing axle and wheels, brake drum, motors, 
brushes, controller, contactor, limit switches, hy- 
draulic lift. Repairs on these parts are costly. Do 
not slight any part that requires lubrication. Keep 
moving parts free from dirt and grease. Follow 
detailed instructions from manufacturer. 


Maintenance check list is available in bulletin 
form. Write for your copy or copies today. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2164 WEST 25th STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada : Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Lrd. 
2900-2A-48 


TRUCKS 
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iS VITAL 


/P INDUSTRY AND WAR! 
Your Air Compressor is in the 
fight, too. Take care of it. Write 
for our free Maintenance Manual 
and ask for Wayne service when 
you need it. To increase produc- 
tion, consider the many ways in 
which compressed air can be used 
to save time and labor. Wayne 
Compressors are still available on 
Government priorities. Write for 
bulletin and prices. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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HORSES — A QUARTER CENTURY DOWNHIL‘ 


© Horseflesh Higher—Prices have risen 
10% to 25%. Last year, $100 would 
buy “a good serviceable chunk” (trade 
term for a medium sized farm horse 
fairly well along in his expected 15-year 
life span). Now the same horse costs 
$115 to $120. A five- or six-year-old, 
sound and of good type, brought $150 
last year, now sells for $170 to $180. A 
pair that could be bought for $275 to 
$300 last year now costs $350. 

Buyers expect this trend to con- 
tinue for two reasons. Horse prices are 
still lower than price levels for any other 
class of Niveatack. and plenty of tractors 
is improbable for the duration. Inciden- 
tally, demand for medium class saddle 
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Dato U.S. Dept. of Agriculture as of January | © oust me 
of brood mares kept for farm work horses is brisk; typical prices of $125; 
(BW—May15’43,p30).. Of 100 mares $250 are 30% above prewar. 
bred, only 60 will produce colts, of @ Utility Breed—Predominating bre; 
which ten are likely to die before they on U. S. farms are grade Percherons anj 
are three years old. But unlike mules, Belgians, although there are a good man 
which are salable any time, young Clydesdales, Suffolks, and Shires. Re. 
horses aren’t marketable until they are cently horse breeders have advocated 
“green-broke and coming on three creating a new “Utility” breed by cr 
years.” ing Arab stallions on Suffolk and Cle. 
@ Have-Not States—Most horses are pro- land Bay mares, then line-breeding 
duced in the midwestern and range fix the type of general purpose hor 
states. Eastern and southeastern states which is preferred by most farmer h 
use many, but raise few. So, when pro- Production of such animals now, the —- 
ducing states fall short, as now, a seri- say, is hit-or-miss. ++ pro 
ous shortage impends throughout the Three factors popularly supposed tencil 
country. Ohio, normally one of the affect the supply of horses have pi 
principal horse-raising states, this year negligible. (1) Most horsemeat co: ea 
must buy 16,000 head from other states from older animals. (2) Thus far, t! n ine 
to replace the normal death loss. U. S. Army has bought few, if | ove 
Last year’s movement of horses horses. (3) Commercial use of hors uplice 
through the public stock yards was drawn vehicles has increased | oni 
144,632 head, up 23% from 1941 P 
(117,209). In the first three months of . The 
1943, receipts were 52,066 head, 46% Good Neighbor F 
more than in the same period last year. Bs: 
This rate, if continued, would bring the Denver feels it has don@™mccoun 
| year’s total movement over the 1937- d k ‘ lL : h a Sil 
1941 average of 176,159, but cautious spadework In showing Now ¢ aa 
stockmen point out that the first quarter city and an Army camp can g@ : 
includes part of the year’s peak buying ‘+abl © pr 
season, late March and early April. on peacefully—and profitably. Bijimec 


Several American cities have gotte 
black eyes from a preventable cause: 
having the commanders of nearby mij 
tary posts put the city out of bounc 
Such a city’s shame is front-paged ™! 
tion-wide, and its small business me 
lose huge sums in soldiers’ spending tha 
they badly need. Eventually its busine 
men and other responsible clement 
have to step in and rescue the town. 
e@ Many Are Shortsighted—Fact is, ' 
American cities have wisely approach 
the problem of becoming a twin—wit 


. Ch 
the opposite twin a great military cam 
A new technique—and a permancat 00 
since big military camps will neighbMfHE | 
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| the paper work needed to ship and bill merchandise 
.. produced from a single writing with Mimeograph 
encil duplication 


n increasing number of large and small plants 
| over the country are turning to Mimeograph 
uplication as the surer control method of handling 
ipping and billing procedures. 


The paper work for invoices, shippers and pack- 
g lists—even the government receiving and 
ccountability reports, where called for, is reduced 
a single writing on a Mimeograph brand stencil 
eet. Clean, legible copies in required quantities 
e produced in a matter of moments on the 
limeograph duplicator. 


>, Mimeograph 
| duplicator 


IMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Compony, 
Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


SURER CONTROL 


of Shipping and Billing 


Procedures 


This single-writing method eliminates many pos- 
sibilities of error, saves time wasted on rewriting 
and helps assure shipment of correct merchandise in 
the right quantity. 


eS FOR FULL DETAILS SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
“Speedier Shipping and Billing Procedures” 


For your convenience, a clear, simple, step-by-step 
explanation of the single-writing method of han- 
dling shipping and billing procedure has been pre- 
pared in handy folder form. It is yours without 
cost or obligation. Find out now, by writing for 
this folder, how Mimeograph duplication can solve 
your shipping and billing problems. Send coupon 
below to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. X-843 

720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 

Send me a free copy of the folder, “Speedier Shi) 
and Billing Procedures.” 

NAMI 

COMPANY 


CITY STATI 


HE STANDARD OF SPEED AND LEGIBILITY IN THE ONE-WRITING SYSTEM 
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as in the 
BEST WATCHES 


YY 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


You can buy a sun-dial—or make one yourself—that will 
function perfectly—so long as the sun shines. You can 
buy a “‘turnip”’ that will “keep time’’ indefinitely—and 
uncertainly. But the specialization of methods and 
men and materials that distinguishes the best watch 
manufacturers—that’s what makes the difference. 


We have been making Powell valves, and valves only, 
for nearly one hundred years. Specialization is a company 
tradition, an industrial accomplishment—and a prime 
warranty of pre-determined functional value. 


THE WM. POWELL COMPANY 


S ?)? @ oe we A Te, 
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our cities for many years— 

One town has gone far 
fecting one such technique 
—just draft the best avail 
civilian-military coordinator 
24-hour job without pay, | 
himself to death, and back 
every power the city possess 
e Facing the Facts—He ca 
one certainty: The city wil 
of bounds if too many 
drunk, are jailed, contract \ cnereq 
eases, or are roughed up by civil py 
or out-of-control rowdies. 

Denver adopted a workable prog 

and it has paid off big. Shunted; 
the office of Robert E. Har: ey (3} 
ness trouble-shooter from ‘way }y 
has been headache after headache 
cluding scores of relationships that 
cities are still trying to work out, 
@ Off to a Good Start—Harvey’s firy 
as coordinator a year ago got hin 
tion-wide notice. He blew up a4 
down instituted by truck-owners y 
ing on a military runway (BW-Ay 
’42,p32) by demanding that ration 
ministrators deny them gas and tak 
their tires. The fiat was effective, 
there have been no similar prob 
since. 

On the constructive side, he 
worked tirelessly to get military ¢ 
manders civic facilities they need, ; 
as expert municipal assistance to 
camp problems (a modern nil 
camp is a full-functioning city), t 
nical assistance in aviation and t 
problems, entertainment and 
morale assistance 
e MP’s and the Cops—But the biz 
has been in the field of social relat 
Formerly, disorderly soldiers were pi 
up by police to spend a night in 
and face AWOL charges. Now no! 
ver cop ever touches a soldier. MP 
police ride radio cars together; MI 
semble disorderly soldiers and put' 
in reconnaissance wagons to be sc 
camp. 

There’s been a tremendous cit 
trafic accidents involving soldicx) 
downtown disturbance, and in set 
charges against soldiers—invan 
turned over to military courts by 
civil prosecutors—and in bad order 
erally. 

Girls with venereal infections 
traced down, treated at the muni 
hospital, given train fare when ther 
cover. 
e Timing the Drinks—Harvey " 
that most soldiers only get pleasant 
before 11 p.m. and only a few « 
before midnight. So he asked De 
taverns to close at midnight, an¢! 
concurred. 


The worst headaches, says H: 


come from -big-hearted but dumb 


ians who think the only way to ¢ 
tain a soldier is to get him drunk, 
from amateur competition with 
world’s oldest profession. 
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More than 12,000 shipbuilders participate in a noontime “sing” and 
rally led by Lucy Monroe, RCA’s Director of Patriotic Music. (Photo 
yurtesy Tampa Shipbuilding Company.) 


Lucy Monroe, RCA’s Director of Patriotic Music, has 
en inspiring war workers from coast to coast by leading 
hem in “industrial sings.” If you will write to the address 
low, we will notify you promptly if your city is on Miss 
fonroe’s itinerary. And we will be glad to 
dvise you how else you can use industrial 
nusic to add harmony and productive efficiency 
0 your war effort. 

Write RCA—today. No obligation. 


RCA INDUSTRIAL SOUND | 
AND PICTURE DIVISION osu 


army camp to naval station, from arsenal to factory, 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - CAMDEN, leading servicemen and war-plant workers in song. 
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Cheap Butadiene 


Schenley, with a pilot plant 
in operation, advocates bacterial 
process as economical source of 
synthetic rubber ingredient. 


Lack of priorities for construction 

materials is the drawback in the plan 
of Schenley Distillers Corp. to erect at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., a full-scale plant for 
the production of butadiene by a short- 
cut process that eliminates manufacture 
of alcohol. 
e Bacteria Used—Chemists of Schenley 
Research Institute are trying to con- 
vince the government that authorization 
of immediate construction of large 
plants for manufacture of butadiene by 
bacterial action would accelerate vic- 
tory for the United Nations. They con- 
tend that postwar manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber also would be cheaper 
with the short-cut process. 

Schenley’s pilot plant uses anything 
containing starch (grain, potatoes, black- 
strap molasses) and introduces a_bac- 
terial culture to produce fermentation. 
The bacteria ‘edie names the War 
Dept. will not permit to be used) pro- 


In one of the final stages of producing 
butadiene by a bacterial process, bu- 
tanediol comes out of complicated 
apparatus in the Schenley Distillers 
pilot plant at Lawrenceburg, Ind. In 
three more operations, the synthetic 
tubber ingredient is compressed into 
metal cylinders for shipment. 
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duce butanediol from the grain mash. 
The butanediol is combined with acetic 
acid (esterified) to form butanediacetate 
which is cracked in a molten lead bath 
and transformed into butadiene. 

e Investigated Decade Ago—The proc- 
ess used by Dr. Albert J. Liebmann, in- 
stitute director, and his associates, was 
investigated by Iowa State College al- 
most a decade ago, then more recently 
by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture at its 
research laboratory in Peoria, Ill. 

One of Schenley’s main talking points 

is that use of grain for synthetic rub- 
ber would be less of a strain on the coun- 
try’s natural resources than use of 
petroleum. Oil, say Schenley’s scientists, 
is made by the centuries; corn, though 
scarce now, will sprout next year. 
@ Release Whisky Capacity—Distillers 
who favor adoption of the process are 
not overlooking the fact that it would 
release a measurable amount of their 
alcohol-making capacity to the manu- 
facture of whisky, now at a standstill. 
Mhey're relying on the economy of the 
process to convince WPB’s priorities 
section that new construction is justi- 
fied. But as long as the distillers with 
their present equipment continue to 
turn out enough alcohol for the rubber 
program, WPB will be hard to con- 
vinee. 

The Lawrenceburg pilot plant mashes 

+50 bu. of grain every three days. These 
produce 2,430 Ib. of butadiene, the 
chief component of Buna § rubber, now 
constituting 82% of America’s syn- 
thetic output. 
@ Cooked by Steam—Grain fed into 
mash tubs is ground into meal first, 
then mixed with pure water and cooked 
by steam. The mash is then pumped 
ito fermenters and the bacteria added. 
Nourished by a special material and the 
mash, the bacteria multiply, necessi- 
tating transfer to a larger tank, then into 
a fermenter. After the fermentation 
process, the resultant distiller’s beer is 
drawn off in a clear liquid form ready 
for the recovery of butanediol. 

Surplus water is drawn off the dis- 

tiller’s beer in an extraction column. 
Butanol, a solvent, is pumped into the 
bottom of the column. Since it is lighter 
than the butanediol-water combination, 
it rises to the column’s top, taking with 
it on the way the butanediol, leaving the 
water to pass off at the column's base. 
Butanol is removed for re-use by passing 
the butanol-butanedio! mixture through 
a still. 
e@ Molten Lead Bath—Butadiene is ob- 
tained when the butanediol is esterified 
(basically a combination with acid), 
and the diacetate of butanediol next is 
cracked by heating it to 1,100F. in a 
molten lead bath. ‘This produces buta- 
diene as a gas. It is transformed into a 
liquid by compression and cooling at 
40C. Then the butadiene is kept in 
metal cylinders ready for shipment to 
synthetic rubber producers. 
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Dr. A. J]. Liebmann, Schenley Disti) 
ers research head, checks a cultuy 
flask which nurtures secret  bacteri: 
used to produce butadiene withow’ 
alcohol. A colorless gas, butadiene ; 
the chief component of Buna § sy 
thetic rubber. 


Tires for All? 


Synthetic output to reach 
goal by Jan.1, and there will be 
enough for civilian casings, bu! 
other obstacles still loom. 


Despi 

Before Labor Day, plant construction lly i 

in the government-owned synthetic mb . tock 
. . =cor ] ) 

ber industry will be 75% completed ae te 

by Jan. 1, the revised program (B\\-M) the 


Jun.5’41,p48) is scheduled to be in pr 
duction 100%. These are the late 
trade estimates (based on the assump 
tion that the program won't be 
back again), and they are largely sw 
ported by the publicly expressed view 
of Rubber Director William M. Jeffers 
@ Plenty of Rubber, But—Thus it migh 


thetic 
] the ¢ 
achine 
Pinch 
e trad 
(all } 
ntil lat 
ates of 


look as though there would be plntgi 4. ‘ 
of tires before too long—as though ti. out, 
only limiting factor on vehicles still Mover 
iunning order would be gasoline a™,: p), 
wear-and-tear on the cars. But it Mba 4 
not be that simple. oductic 


When the rubber shortage first bi 
the tire makers began shifting ma 
power and equipment into armamed 

roduction. Goodyear, for example, 10 
ie more workers in its aircraft divisd 
than in all its other Akron divisions ‘ 
gether. It will involve a major rec! 
version for the rubber companies to & 


ginning 
back to tire manufacture. . 


: Posty 
e Arms or Auto Tires?—One est:mat? BR] mph, 
that the industry at present has O"ittory p 
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n% of its prewar tire producing ca- 
acity (output was 58,774,437 casings 


orking order. Yet the schedule calls 
* production of 30,000,000 passenger- 
ar tires next year, and manufacturers 
» wondering where they will get the 
yen and equipment unless they are 
srmitted to curtail on armaments. 

In addition, the industry has to take 
nre of truck requirements. Quotas for 
ese tires in 1944 haven’t yet been 
sttled, but the pressure is all upward. 
Outlook for the next two or three 
nonths is for a shortage of tires rather 
an plenty. In addition to reconver- 
m problems, there are the technical 
ificulties involved in processing new 
nbes and casings from synthetic. By 
e time production techniques are per- 
cted, the problem of reconverting 
m armaments to tires may have 
bived itself. 

Tempering Optimism—The industry 
pesn’t want the public to get too op- 
mistic until all the answers are avail- 
ble. Hence Seiberling’s large-space ad- 
rtising last week end, declaring that 
body in the industry had so far made 
y thoroughly satisfactory all-synthetic 
es. 

Now, however, stocks of natural rub- 
tr are so short that the government 
ill allow none of it for mixing, and 


1040 and 66,162,707 in 1941) in | 


iberling warns that “the making of 
es from 100% synthetic is quite an- 
her problem.” Furthermore: “There | 
ill be very, very few new tires of all- | 
nthetic rubber this year; it will prob- | 
bly be the middle of next year before | 
ilians get the new tires they need— | 
en though there will be plenty of raw 
nthetic rubber.” 
Despite the handicaps, Akron gen- 
ally thinks the job will be done. On 
e technical side, for example, Fire- 
me announced about seven months 
0 the discovery of new techniques of 
thetic processing which would can- 
] the expected need “for special new 
achinery.” 
Pinch Still Here—On the supply side, 
¢ trade generally is agreed that rub- 
(all kinds) will be increasingly tight 
itil late autumn. However, the esti- 
ates of the supply on hand at the turn 
the year are being revised upward; 
¢ outlook a short time ago was for a 
tyover of not more than 142,000 
ns, but now the figures most often 
ad top 300,000. With synthetic 
oduction scheduled at 850,000 tons 
1944, next year’s supply should be 
mfortably above 1,000,000. (Peace- 
€ requirements rarely exceeded 600,- 
) tons with perhaps 70% going into 


es and tubes.) 

As large-scale production of synthetic 
bber comes nearer, the industry is 
gimning to think more and more of | 
- postwar competition between nat- | 
pl rubber from the plantations and the | 
tory product. Many observers hold | 
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This Breeze Crosses Oceans 


The tiny breeze from this old-fashioned fan has the power to reach 
across oceans. Figuratively, it cools the fevered brow of an Amer- 
ican boy on a hospital cot in the South Pacific, or in a dressing 
station in Tunisia . . . brings blessed relief to the sick bay of a 
warship at sea. 


* In reality, our sick and wounded fighting men are cooled by the 
steady breezes of modern electric fans, such as those made by 
R & M. This boon is available to them because it has been will- 
ingly sacrificed by the folks at home. . . . Thus the once familiar 
palm leaf, resurrected from a dusty attic shelf to serve as a patri- 
otic substitute, becomes an humble symbol of a spirit which 
reaches to the far corners of the earth. 


* The entire wartime output of R « M fans is reserved for the 
army and navy, and for ventilating jobs essential to the war pro- 
gram. While we cannvt supply fans for purely civilian needs, we 
can help you solve war-production problems that involve ventila- 
tion, as well as problems of materials-handling, pumping, conver- 
sion of machines to direct drive and special motor applications. 
Write us! The address is Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 
In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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Photo courtesy of Curtis-Wright Corporation 


—Propeller Division. 


2000-TONS of 
HARNESSED POWER 


This mighty Birdsboro Hydraulic Press toils night and day 
turning out propellers for our air forces. With a 2000-ton 
squeeze it presses the camber (curved) plate of hollow steel 


blades to the exact shape necessary for the correct thrust. 


Characteristic of all Birdsboro Presses it is engineered to give 
the maximum production at maximum speed so vital to America’s 


War effort. 


The many years of experience of Birdsboro engineering depart- 


ment is at your disposal, to assist, if you desire, in formulating , 


and developing specifications that will best meet your hydraulic 
press requirements. We'll appreciate the opportunity to be of 


service to you. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CoO. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
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with John L, Collyer, presid eR 
Goodrich Co., that the wor!d wij 
more than 2,000,000 tons of »aturj. 
synthetic after the war, abou! doyh 
good prewar year. A few figure, run my 
higher. 

e@ What Price Rubber?—If ¢! 
timistic predictions are re 
price competition will not i 
become a vital factor. Ever 


most 


| likely that plantation rubbe 
| will rise to anything like th 


| of $1.23 a pound it achic 


| under the ill-starred Steven 


synthetic prices are pulled « 
level of 8¢ to 15¢ a pound a 
Jeffers is now talking (the ; 
price for GR-S, or butadicne-styp 
type for tires, has been 36¢), the naty 
product will have to sell substanti 
below the 18¢ to 22¢ it commanded 
the years before Pearl Harb: 

Any well-managed plantation sho; 
make good money at 14¢ a pound,; 
cording to the trade, and many can 
all right somewhat below that figu 
But none would care to return to thed 
pression low of 3¢ a pound, and » 
Dutch and British interests hope th 
international goodwill may impel 
United States to close some of its y 
born synthetic capacity. 


TOO MUCH SCRAP RUBBER 


Last year’s patriotic drive to coll 
scrap rubber turned out to be a little 
successful. It will take 18 months 
two years for the reclaimers to wo 


| down the present stockpile. 


One private estimate places this stog 


pile at 600,000 tons, three years’ Sup 


if all of it could be reclaimed. Butt 
drive also brought out too much 
usable scrap; the industry now feels 
advice of enthusiastic scrap collect 
that motorists, stores, and offices tu 
in their floor mats was ill consider 
Most rubber of floor mat quality : 
below can’t be used as reclaim. 
Varying percentages—one fom 
calls for 10%—of reclaim goes into f 
treads; your new synthetic tires will 
a mixture of synthetic and reclaim w 


| reclaim on the short end of the balan 


AMMUNITION BLANK 


The 3,725 rifle clubs in the U. 


| which used 31,000,000 rounds of . 


| 


| 
| 


caliber ammunition last year im 

induction target practice will have 
get authorization to buy bullets now 
filling out a new WPB form (268 
Prices will be no lower and, under 0 
ceilings, will vary from district to ¢ 


| trict. At latest count, there were 2 
| 000 club members, but since Jan. 12 


students have joined and 600 se 
clubs have graduated 10,000 pers 
400 boys clubs have graduated 40, 
200 high school clubs 10,000, and § 
college clubs 6,250. 
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T the end of the 1900- 1905 period, the 

operations of The Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company were highly profitable. Some 
corporations might have been content to rest 
upon their laurels at this time. The Share- 
holders of not a few companies would have 
preferred to enjoy a period of large profits and 
proportionate dividends than to risk for a great- 
er future by further expansion. This, however, 
was not the spirit of the men of action and 
initiative who planned the future of this com- 
pany. 

In 1906 the new steel plant, Bessemer con- 
verters, rolling mills, etc., were placed in opera- 
tion. In 1907 coal lands totaling 1348 acres in 
Greene County, Pa. were purchased; new tube 
mills with coupling shop and additional manu- 
facturing facilities were installed and construc- 
tion of Blast Furnaces authorized. In 1908 an 
operating rod, wire and nail plant adjacent to 
the original plant was acquired and the-tiew 
blast furnaces were completed. 


A large part of the new construction and 
additions to the production facilities of the 
company were financed from profits. To sup- 
plement the necessary financing, the capital 
stock was increased in 1907 from $4,000,000 

to $6,000,000 4: =~ 

The Américan principle of freedom of 
initiative which nurtured the growth of 
_this great industrial organization has 
uw been the life blood of this nation. 
’ With this freedom kept alive, we 
may all expect to share in mak- 
ing post-war America happier 
and stronger than we have 
ever seen it. 


The YOUNGSTOWN 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 


CARBON: ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 
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T H E WA R_anp BUSINESS ABROAD 


Foreign Relief Job Expands 


Problems are heightened as Allied armies advance on all 
fronts. Meanwhile, authority to care for civilians is divided, and 
the inevitable frictions are beginning to appear. 


With the shortlived German sum- 
mer offensive in Russia nipped by a 
powerful countetdrive north of Orel, 
\xis armies are everywhere fighting a 
defensive battle. 

In the air above western Europe, 
Italy, and Sicily, and on the land fronts 
of Russia and Sicily, Allied airmen and 
soldiers are meeting reduced Axis re- 
sistance. In consequence, U. S. business 
is getting a first misty view of final ob- 
jectives, is able to evaluate prearmistice 
conversion as a job for 1944, and so fol- 
lows with heightened interest the formu- 
lation of plans for relief of reoccupied 
arcas. Meeting the demands of civilian 
I wrope appears, after war production, to 
be the biggest thing on the Amcrican 
business horizon (BW —Jun.12’43,p62). 
e Preliminary Steps—In London, the 
Inter-Allied Committees on Relief & 
Rehabilitation have drafted their first 
concrete estimates of European require- 
ments (BW —Jul.17°43,p38). In Wash- 
ington, President Roosevelt has estab- 
lished the Office of Foreign Economic 


Lt. Col. Charles Poletti, former New 
York governor, heads the civil division 
of the Alhed Military Government of 
Occupied Territory. AMGOT’s first 


job is in Sicily; next may be Italy. 
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Coordination after installing Leo Crow- 
ley in the Office of Economic Warfare 
(page 5). 

Right now the winning of battles 

outranks feeding and clothing civilians, 
and getting raw materials to American 
industry is more important than inter- 
necine cabinet squabbles. Nevertheless, 
as victory moves nearer, relief plans 
must be hurried. Although the exact 
formula of operations awaits acceptance 
by the 30-odd Allies of the proposed 
United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation 
Administration, civilian relief is an ac- 
complished fact in North Africa and is 
already under way in Sicily. 
e Africa Wasn't Hard—Sicily is expected 
to be the real test of the effectiveness of 
the American Office of Foreign Relief & 
Rehabilitation Operations, headed by 
Herbert H. Lehman, former New York 
governor. ‘The quick seizure of most of 
North Africa without battle and the 
unexpected squeeze-out of Rommel in 
Tunisia left conquered territory rela- 
tively undamaged. Primary difficulties 
were those inherent in any war-isolated 
country’s economy: inflation, scarcity of 
machinery, shortage of food, and deple- 
tion of supplies. 

OFRRO originally figured that a 

minimum of 600,000 North Africans 
would need relief; only 200,000 did. 
Shipments are well under the $100,000,- 
000 mark, and checks in part payment 
have already been received from Gen. 
Giraud. North Africa’s agriculture has 
been put into such good shape that it 
was counted on as a feed basket for the 
Sicilian invasion. There’s a surplus of 
grain, dried beans and peas, and ‘sea- 
sonal fruits and vegetables. 
e Densely Populated—In Sicily, even if 
effective control is quickly achieved, 
relief commitments—first from Army 
stocks and soon from OFRRO supplies 
—will be heavier. The island has been 
barely self-sufficient in basic foodstuffs 
although an important exporter of fruits 
(BW —Jul.17’43,p16). With a popula- 
tion density of over 400 to the square 
mile, any battleground in Sicily is some- 
one’s backyard, and disruption of normal 
civilian economic relationships and dis- 
tribution may take months to repair. 

America’s share in the job of meeting 
the needs of Europe’s liberated peoples 
will be a large one—but probably not as 
large as may appear at first glance. The 


First official acts of Gen. Sir Harold 
R. L. G. Alexander, military governor 
of Sicily, were dissolution of the Fas 
cist Party, annulment of all discrim- 
natorv laws on race, color, OF creed, 


biggest headaches will be on the ad- 
ministrative front where OFRRO (o 
later UNRRA) must shoulder through 
high ranking war agencies and risk mu 
ing in military and political tangles in 
the field. The establishment of the 
Office of Foreign Economic Coordina. 
tion under the State Dept. and ironing 
out of economic warfare abroad are 
aimed at reducing red tape overseas. 
e State Dept. Watches Things—Beside: 
OFRRO-—already under the State Dept. 
—the Treasury, War, and Navy depart: 
ments, OEW, and the Lend-Lease Ad 
ministration are represented on OFEC. 
State itself has direct representation on 
the new agency to keep an eye on po 
litical developments. As currently 
planned, OFEC’s functions will be les 
administrative than diplomatic. 
Although both OFRRO and OEW 
emphasize that their relations have been 
cordial, there is no clear border line be- 
tween the rehabilitation part of Leh- 
man’s job and OE W’s responsibility fot 
foreign procurement and agricultural 
and industrial development. Thus, 1 
Danish cows were starving, it wo ild be 
a fine diplomatic question whether i 
would be OFRRO’s job to import fod: 
der, as part of agricultural rehabilitation, 
or OEW’s job as part of foreign pro 
curement. 
e@ Old Friction Cited—Observers prt 
dict that the fact that Lend-Lease act 
as the claimant agency in filling most of 
OFRRO'’s orders is another likely source 
of friction. They point to the result of 
a similar relationship between OEW 
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Cardineer’s removable 
segments permit easy 
division of work. 


DIEBOLD 
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4 pe MEET PRESENT-DAY NEEDS for a speedier, more 


compact and work-saving method of record- 
keeping, Cardineer was evolved. Standard equipment 
now by hundreds of companies where “quickest 
results” are essential, it is of greatest aid in meeting 
wartime schedules. Portable, low in cost and avail- 
able on order, each Cardineer unit carries 6000 cards 
for easy reference or posting. Saves 40% in time 
—40% in space—40% in manpower. Order now. 


ASK FOR YOURS: Booklets in time-money saving are free as follows: 
check and pin on your letterhead: Inventories (J, Costs (1), Payroll 
and Personnel (), Plantand Equipment (), Purchases (),Production (1). 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY « CANTON, OHIO 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


ROTARY FILE 


(in its days as the Board of F 
Warfare) and Jesse Jones’ Re 
tion Finance Corp. subsidiaries 
While OFEC struggles with 
of formulating broad policies « 
lems like these, the day-to-day 1 
goes on. Although every body c 
is mum, all W ashington kno 
plans for immediate relief 
Sicily are complete—some food 
rived already—and that bluep: 
Italy and other countries to be 
are in the works. 
@ Stockpiling Thwarted—If ©! RR 
had had its way, it undoubtedly wo 
have gone in for heavy stockpiling 
| food, clothing, medical supplies, and » 
least some agricultural supplics. By 
W PB—already worried about the terif 
military stockpiles—doesn’t see thing 
that way. And the Army, which fig, 
it can always lay hands on the minim 
relief essentials needed to protect 
own operations, sides with WPB. 
OFRRO does get a quarterly food 
allocation from the general pool. | 
it isn’t used up in any given quarter, | 
_ goes back into the pool. On othe 
| items, WPB has forced OFRRO to | p! 
second fiddle to the Office of Ci 
Requirements. So Lehman’s boys h 
had to scramble for bits and_piec 
OFRRO has built up a small st ckp 
of secondhand clothes, cheap and out 
moded (but sturdy) shoe lines whic 
moved slowly under rationing, Army : 
jects (when it can get them), and d 
tress stocks generally. Manufactur 
and distributors with such wares 
their hands will find Dewey Anderso: 
head of OFRRO’s Division of Suppl 
Transport, ready to do business. 
@ Coal from Britain?—Major relief p 
lem in Sicily and Italy is expected to 
coal. Chances are that the British y 
assume responsibility for its suppl 
they did in North Africa despite the fact 
that lagging production in Britain } 
already elicited warnings that home f 
use will be trimmed again this winter 
At harvest time, Continental Red xy Except in big cities, food isn't « 
Seal Power will be playing an : | pected to be much of a problem. Supp 


Important part to win the battle of agricultural and industrial repair part 
for food to put Italy's bombed-out plants on 4 


working basis will be a headache, how- 
ever, because these are items alread 
scarce in the United States. OFRRO 
isn’t too worried about transport or d 

tribution, as it expects to pick up t 

Army’s leavings wherever it goes 

oe It Can’t All Be Planned—Rclicf av 
thorities emphasize the fact that wh 

there’s an on-the-spot job to be don: 
careful planning often must give wal 
to expediency. Thus the first boatloads 
of food and other essential civilian iten 
to reach North Africa last November 
came from a Malta-bound convoy. Cap- 
tured enemy trucks were used to move 
the harvest after the Allies occupied 
Tunisia, and Italian prisoners wet 
drafted te help. The Army donat: d ga 
and oil, and small quantities of agricu 


i 


For many years, Continental Red 
Seal Engines have powered imple- 
ments produced by the world’s 
finest farm machinery builders, 
and this year again will be doing 
vital jobs on thousand: of Ameri- 
ca’s farms. 


Your Dollars Are Power, Too 
+ + + Buy War Bonds 


[ontinental Motors [arporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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CUT TO 7 DAYS! 


4,000 man-hours saved per month! 


Typical of how users of Standard Systems 


THE CORBIN SCREW are speeding war production is this casi 

CORPORATION of a Tool Order system at The Corbin 

Screw Corporation, Division of American 

NEW BRITAIN. CONM Hardware Corporation, one of the largest 

manufacturers of milled and cold headed 
“Precision Products’ for war industry 


1, IS NEW TOOL NEEDED? System pro- 2, NO PRODUCTION DELAY. Complete 3. SYSTEM SPEEDS TOOLMAKING. Cen- 


vides for complete information on all tools Move Order record insures that finished tralized control of Job Cards, proper ac- 
previously made, and their usage; avoids tool is located in department for sched- counting for man hours, and setting of 
ordering unnecessary new tools, duplicat- uled operation; no “missing tools” when standards minimize non-productive work, 
ing eabie ones already available. time comes to run job, and expedite manufacture of tools, 


.+eWITH THE COOPERATION OF STANDARD'S SYSTEM SERVICE 


Fo" adequate control of all phases of toolmaking, Standard worked out with os FORMCRAFT DIGEST 

. . ° ° ° — D-182 he detailed case 
The Corbin Screw Corporation the application of a five-copy, typewritten ose study of how a $500 in 
Tool Order System which “has saved an estimated average of 4,000 man- eg ee ee ee 


month for Corbin Screw 
Corporation. 


hours per month.” 

“A further advantage of almost inestimable value,” stated this company, “is 
the speed with which we can deliver tools to our various production depart- 
ments. Formerly we had six to seven weeks of work ahead. Today our normal 
delivery is one week ...a tremendous help in all phases of our production.” 

The systems experience gained in applying a better, faster way of handling 
all types of written records for thousands of America’s leading companies— 
may prove valuable to you in speeding war production and conserving man- 
power. Send coupon for more information. 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 
is a 28-page booklet which 
explains how you can re 
duce, streamline and 
speed war-time paper- 
work, in the face of 
shortages of typewriters 
and clerical help. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY *¢ DAYTON OHIO aE ee ee a 


On the Pacific Coast, address Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., A 3 

0 Oakland, Calif., and in Canada, Crain Peiasess, Led. Guaws. Gusnsie. O ging we oe 
Please send me Formeraft Digest D-182 (¢ 

fe Order) and “‘What's the Answer?’’ booklet 

Standard Systems ee 
O O firew —— —— 

OF INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 

O O ADDRESS Su — 


Standard fs the ORIGINATOR. in continuous business forms, of these distinctive marginally punched holes They are 


Marks of Identity of the continuous forms of The Standard Register Company—‘‘the Forms with the Punch ” 
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NOW THAT THE WORLD OWES ITS 
FOOD TO OVERWORKED MACHINES 


e As the United Nations eat this coming winter, they can thank 
Pedrick precisioneered piston rings for ‘‘service beyond the call of 
duty” in farm machines from Montana to the Gulf. And they can 
remember Pedrick performance in grain-delivering motor trucks, 
in grain-grinding machines, in grain-hauling locomotives, and 
grain-delivering convoy ships—as well as in the planes and tanks 
and boats that guard them. 

For extra production demands extra stamina, and Pedrick piston 
rings are handling overloads with longer hours between over- 
hauls in a thousand war-important fields. Engineered from base- 
metal out, precision-built to uncanny tolerances, Pedrick piston 


rings are the growing choice of designers, manufacturers, and 


maintenance-men, to deliver compression, save oil, and last the 
longest time. WILKENING MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia 
and Scranton, Pa. In Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. 
(Canada), Ltd., Toronto. 


yf 
frrecisioneered PISTON RINGS 
* 


BUY WAR BONDS... CONSERVE GASOLINE AND RUBBER... SAVE SCRAP 
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' tural repair parts, binder twin 


table seeds, and lubricants. 

In the initial stages, and wm 
United Nations Relief & Rehab 
Administration gets a go-ahead 
wherewithal to do its job, reli 
tions will remain in an expe 
phase. OFRRO is doing a pil 
the field, preparing for the big 
the continent, to set the pack 
successor. 


‘Mexico's Program 


Joint commission urges 
industrial expansions below the 


| Rio Grande and puts emphasis 


on long-range planning. 


MEXICO CITY—“Industrializatioy 
will raise the standard of living in M 
ico. The industrial worker will }e a! 


| to buy more of the products of ag 


culture, the agricultural workers will 
able to buy more of the products of 


| dustry, and their combined product 
| and purchasing power will enable \\ 


ico to widen its markets and _ increas 
purchases from other nations.” 

In those words, the Mexican-Amer 
can commission last week concluded it 
report on a joint program for econon 
cooperation between the United State 
and Mexico. Having surveyed Mexico 
economic problems with full knowledg 
of America’s limited ability to 
them by immediate aid, the commissio: 


| approved the plans for developing \\ 


ican industry, transportation, agri 


| ture, utilities, and trade. 


e Expansions Urged—Consistent with 
the necessary restrictions on the us¢ 

critical materials and equipment during 
the war, the commission has recom 


| mended both immediate and long-run 


programs for expansion in electric, st 
rubber, cement, chemical, textile, sugar 
and alcohol, and pulp and pape 
dustries. 

Reviewing Mexico’s war contribut 
to date—primarily delivery of strateg 
minerals to U. S. industry for forw 


| ing to Allied nations—the commissiv 


recommends that used and new equip 
ment (in addition to that now being 
supplied) be forwarded as quickl 
possible to maintain mining, agricu 
ture, communications, and manutfactu 
ing at present levels pending new ¢\ 
pansion under the development 
schemes. 
@ Long-Range Plan Stressed—The cow- 
mission emphasizes the importance ot 
long-range planning by recommending 
a minimum expansion of industries pt 
marily dependent upon war markets, 
proposing rather to provide the basis 
for dual purpose industries easily con 
vertible to peace production. 

At the same time, the commission 
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Have You Got Those 
NOTHING-TO-SELL 
BLUES ? 


If you have, worrying about them_won’t 
do you or your peacetime customers any 
good. But keeping in touch with those im- 
portant people will do plenty of good — 
both now and after the war is won. And 
you can get this future business insurance 
without using manpower, motor power or 
a “million dollar” advertising budget. 
Here’s how: 

Make prudent use of friendly, informa- 
tive “news letters,” booklets and folders 

. mailed with systematic regularity to 
your peacetime customers and prospects. 

Printed pieces like those have an im- 
portant wartime job todo... a job they'll 
do better if they are planned better. That's 
why it will pay you to plan them with the 
aid of your printer and his Nekoosa Bond 
Plan Book, a remarkable portfolio packed 
with tips on stepping up the efficiency and 
good looks of all your business stationery 
and printing. 

Surprisingly enough, you'll find that 
printer-planned business stationery and 
printing costs no more—even though it 
does more for you! And to get top results 
from your printer’s plan, specify Nekoosa 
Bond for letterheads, envelopes, forms, 
and printed pieces. Nekoosa Bond, you 
know, is pre-tested to assure fine printed 
results. Ask your printer to prove this to 
you—soon! 


SPECIALTY PAPERS FOR 
AMERICA 
We're glad to report that tons and tons of 
Nekoosa-Edwards specialty papers are be- 
ing produced to help America win this war 
and it’s a job we're doing without 
altering the high quality of Nekoosa Busi- 
ness Papers. 


— wars trO PLAN WITH 


YOUR PRINTER 


Nehoma Cond 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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makes it clear that Mexico cannot ex- 
pect to receive A-l equipment in any 
category: “Industrial and transportation 
equipment available today in few cases 
represents the latest and most efficient 
designs. Wartime discoveries and war- 
time techniques will have a marked 
effect on practically every phase of in- 
dustry and transportation. Mexico will 
have the benefit of these developments 
when it becomes possible fully to equip 
her industries and her expanded trans- 
portation system.” 

@ Minimum Public Works—The com- 
mission not only promises replacement 
equipment to maintain transport at 
present levels, but, viewing distribution 
problems as among the more serious 
on the Mexican horizon, warns that 
facilities must be expanded as rapidly as 
possible if Mexico’s war contribution is 
to be sustained. 

Apparently steering clear of responsi- 

bility for recommending a New Deal 
for Mexico under a facade of ‘“emer- 
gency measures,” the commission ap- 
proved only those minimum needs in 
the field of public works—drainage, san- 
itation, flood control—which were 
deemed necessary to hold war ovtput at 
maximum levels. 
e Money, But No Goods—Mexico’s 
chief dilemma is its unexpendable cash 
income from exports to nations unable 
to spare in return the goods needed by 
Mexican civilians- and industries. Mex- 
ican trade with the U. S. has been as 
follows: 


Imports Exports 

(millions of dollars) 
1941 159 141 
1942 147 179 
1943 (4 months) 59 73 


In the périod surveyed, Mexico's ex- 


cess of exports has amount 
000,000—largely accounted {1 py , 
and silver sales to the tune of $56; 
000 and $59,000,000 respect ely. 
ing the first four months o he 3 
Mexico exported only $1,019 

gold, and imported $9,000,(.\ in 
for coinage as an anti-inflatx hoards 
encouragement measure.) 

@ Heavy Influx of Capital—| yey , 
serious than Mexico’s inability + 

supplies from the only accessible | 


ets, however, is the tremendous inf 
of foreign capital centering a 
banks, mines, and industrics nea 
capital city. 

New capital is arriving at an ¢ 


mated rate of $600,000 a we 
official estimate puts the tota! of cay 
entering Mexico between  Octoj 
1940, and February, 1943, at bety 
$100,000,000 and $110,000,000. y 
cause not all of this money is fing 
an outlet in productive enterprises, # 
contributing importantly to the rig 
demand deposits in the Bank of Me 
—from a 1940 average of 329,000, 
esos to an April, 1943, high 
974,000,000 pesos. Four major tea 
for this flow: 


7 
= 
=) 


(1) American capital is fleeing \j 
taxes and landing in a_ business m 
Utopia where a tax maoratorium go 
new productive enterprises. 

(2) So-called wise money is gambling 
the peso’s strengthening from 4.85 per 
dollar to its former rate of 3.60. 

(3) Refugee money—much of 
London and New York banks—is fol! 
or preceding immigrants from Europe 
have waystopped in Britain or the 

(4) Money that fled in panic under 
before Cardenas—a major part of it \! 


ican—is creeping back under Canuck 


policy of moderation. 


° 


WOMEN WOODSMEN 


Britain’s Women’s Land Army, now 
more than 65,000 strong, does many a 
man’s job, even to cutting and haul- 


ing pit props (above) for mines. With 


industry requirements expanded 
commitments made to supp] N 
Africa and Sicily, Britain’s mines 
the pinch. In addition, forests ! 


been depleted seriously to keep ' 


time imports at a minimum 
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History relates that when Faraday demonstrated electricity to 
Gladstone, the great statesman remarked, ‘‘But what earthly 
éo00d is that?’’. . When Bell’s invention of the telephone was re- 
ported to U. S. Grant, the general observed, ‘‘But what could it 
ever be good for?’’ 


GLADSTONE and Grant once went into business together. Combining 
the happy qualities of diplomacy and aggression, they soon did a right 
brisk business in such staples as ear trumpets, harness and sundries. 

They had two bright young fellows working for them named Mike 
Faraday and Alex Bell, and if ever a company should have gone to town, 
it was G. G. & Co. For it seems that Mike had been tinkering with harness 
for a new kind of horsepower, while Alex had invented a new kind of hear- 
ing aid ... but they couldn’t interest the management in the future of 
these things. 

So Mike and Alex left and went into business for themselves, and 
they’ve been doing nicely ever since. While Gladstone, Grant & Co. stayed 
in harness and tin hearing aids, and folded like a tent in a heavy wind. 


*° £ s #2 


There’s a point to this little fable: Today there are many promising 
businesses — in the hands of capable management — that are also going 
to fold like tents when the post-war trade winds blow. 

The success of many businesses after this war will depend upon the 
planning that is being done now. On any problems involving the use of 
precision machine tools, we urge you to call upon our engineers — as 
many of America’s leading companies have been doing for more than a 
century. Call upon them now! 


Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 
Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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HELP YOURSELF, 
ELMER 


A truck driver sure needs nourishment, and 
we all know that few things make food taste 
better than a good sousing with ketchup. Be- 
sides that, ketchup’s one of the few restaurant 
items that are nutritive and free! 

For first class ketchup, the tomatoes are 
cooked in Pfaudler glass-lined or stainless 
steel equipment; tomato paste is concentrated 
in Pfaudler vacuum evaporators to preserve 
natural color, flavor and food values. And as 
with these products, so with almost every fast- 
selling, nationally-known brand of mayon- 
naise, salad dressing, preserves, soup, jelly, 
jam, and other processed foods; Pfaudler 
glass-lined steel, stainless steel, or other alloy 
equipment is used because processing time 
is reduced, costs lowered, quality improved. 
Pfaudler equipment for the food industry in- 
cludes standard vacuum and open cookers, 
deaeraters, mixers, storage vessels, can and 
jar fillers, etc. , 

Ifyouareprocess- 5 “G 
ing foods, our 60 
years’ experiencein 
designing and fab- 
ricating food and 
chemical process 
equipment may well 
be helpful. Or if you 
have any process, 
in operation or 
planned, which 
needs the acid- 
resistant equipment 
you will be inter- 
ested in the “Pfaudler Panorama.” It's 
yours for the asking. Write The Pfaudler Co.; 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


PrAGMLER 


Chemical and Food Equipment Engineers 


Pfaudler 


Vacuum Pans 
preserve natural flavor 


and color of tomato paste, 
preserves, jams, jellies. 
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Offshore Labor 


USES undertakes to find 
workers in Puerto Rico to help 
man war industries; office is 
already set up in San Juan. 


SAN JUAN, P. R.—In a double-bar- 
reled program to meet labor shortages 
in Puerto Rico and in the United States 
by tapping new sources of manpower, 
a U. S. Employment Service office has 
been established in San Juan under the 
direct supervision of the War Man- 
power Commission. Headed by Win- 
ston Riley, Jr., the office opened July 15. 
@ Scope of Program—For the United 
States, the office will begin immedi- 
ately to find skilled Puerto Ricans for 
war jobs on the continent, and at the 
same time it will lay the groundwork for 
possible large-scale exportation of semi- 
skilled industrial and agricultural work- 
ers when transportation facilities im- 
prove. 

The USES office will have four ob- 

jectives: (1) to act as recruiting office 
for island employers frm a centralized 
labor pool; (2) to select and refer skilled 
workers to mainland employers, and 
later to carry out migrations of skilled 
and unskilled workers as has been done 
in Mexico, the Bahamas, and Jamaica 
(BW—May29’43,p22); (3) to find suit- 
able employment for unemployed or 
under-employed Puerto Ricans through 
the establishment of a centralized labor 
exchange; and (4) to collect and dis- 
seminate pertinent labor information. 
e Groundwork Laid—Riley recently 
completed an occupational survey of 
30,000 island establishments in his ca- 
pacity as vocational guidance director 
of the Insular Dept. of Education. 
Through the cooperation of other insu- 
lar and federal agencies, he has recruited 
more than 200 workers and sent them 
to war jobs on the continent. 


INDIA’S RAILWAYS AT WAR 


India’s railways have already made a 
substantial war contribution—not only 
in locomotives, other rolling stock, and 
rails (BW—Jan.23’43,p38) but also in 
the services rendered to American and 
British troop and supply movements. 
Both U. S. and Canadian shops are now 
working to replace locomotives rushed 
to the Middle East in critical months of 
last year, and other measures are being 
taken to alleviate the effects of transport 
disruption on food distribution. 

Unlike those nations overrun by war 
which are now assembling shopping lists 
to present to a United Nations Relief 
& Rehabilitation Administration (BW 
—Jul.17°43,235), India will be among 
those nations in the market with sub- 
stantial credit balances, seeking equip- 


ment for use in postwar lop 

In a discussion of postwar *ransyp, 
the Indian Assembly, Sir | it 
hall recently gave some Wt 
dimensions of postwar rai. equip 


needs. Figuring on a 35-) ar jij 
for locomotives, 150 broad; 
tives will be required an 
about 162,000 tons of rai! and, 
portionate number of sleep: rs \ 
of this w‘ll be imported, however , 
railway shops now working for y2; 
be back in production an: 
shops and steel rolling mill 
planned. 

The figures cited are only tep 
estimates of needs in addition to no, 
replacement and the assumed rety; 
replacement of equipment bom 
during the war. 


What's the Ruhr 


Not all it used to be, s 
London Economist, noting 
sources of coal and steel a 
able to the Reich. 


Never prone to accept govem 
propaganda when it is irreconel 
with possibly ascertainable econ 
fact, the Economist (London) ha 
bunked the claims of the RAF Bog 
Command concerning damage don 
Germany’s steel output by contin 
raids on Ruhr valley industry. 

@ Reallocation Involved—Pointing 
that popular percentage estimates ¢ 
dustrial curtailment resulting { 
bombing are based on prewar dist 
tion of facilities, the Economist 
vides an up-to-date estimate of 
Ruhr-Rhine region’s role in 
war production. 

From 1927-29, the Ruhr-Rhine 
provided 72% of Germany’s coal 
put (lignite valued at its coal-eq 
lent) and 80% of Germany’s stec! 
1938, the addition of Austrian indi 
had reduced the Ruhr-Rhine shar 
60% in both categories. 
eSome Other Changes—Since | 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, and I+ 
—all steel and coal producing cout 
—have been added to the Reich. |: 
dition, operations were being exte: 
in Germany even before the war, 
output has since been stepped up 
pecially in isolated areas. 

On the basis of these changes. 
Economist rates Ruhr-Rhine coal 
duction at no more than 40% ot 
Reich total today, and if French 
Belgian coal output is at no mort 
80% of the prewar rate, the Ruhrk 
share is not much more than one‘ 
of the Nazi’s total. 
@ Steel Dispersion—In steel produc 
a similar shift has occurred. Dt 
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When a finy crack might cost a plane 


I takes only a few drops of high- 
octane gasoline mixed with air to 
form a dangerous explosive. Aluminum 
arplane gasoline tanks are riveted, leav- 
ing the possibility of leaks when the 
tanks are subjected to severe twists and 
vibrations in flight. Here was a serious 
problem for the manufacturer. 

Now every inside joint is calked with 
a special Thiokol* synthetic rubber 
sealant developed by the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company. 


This putty-like material grows firm 
with age, but never brittle. It is un- 
affected by oil or gasoline, even aro- 
matic blends . . . maintains its flexible 
and adhesive qualities indefinitely. 

Developed and proved long before 
the war, Thiokol synthetic rubber is 
finding wide use in practically every 
phase of today’s battles. Our files are 
bulging with technical information on 
hundreds of interesting applications. 
Much of this material may prove ex- 


tremely valuable in solving your prob- 
lems. If you are doing war-work ask us 
about it. 


Thiokol Corporation, Trenton, N. J. 


*Thiokol Corporation, Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Lhiekel” 


“America’s First’ 


THE PIN 


that turns explosions 
into horsepower 


Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement — 


Wham! And hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds of explosive 
pressure go off in the cylinder 
of a giant warplane motor. Down 
goes the piston, and this sturdy 
knuckle pin catches the full 
weight of the tremendous pres- 
sure. Multiply that by several 
hundred explosions a second, 
and you can see why Stainless 
Steel—with its high strength- 
weight ratio—can handle the job. 


But Stainless gives more than 
strength to this knuckle pin. 
Stainless protects it from the 
corrosive effects of lubricating 
oil—and high operating tem- 


peratures. And this same 
strength, corrosion and heat 
resistance of Carpenter Stain- 
Jess Steel is helping designers 
give longer life to many other 
products such as valves, pre- 
cision instruments and countless 
vital parts for war weapons. 


Take advantage of Carpenter's 
experience, gained through 
years of helping designers and 
fabricators of Stainless parts. 
Couple this experience with your 
own design-engineering knowl- 
edge, to get the greatest advan- 
tage out of every pound 
of Stainless Steel. 


The Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa. 
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| (2) relief and rehabilitation of occupi 


1941, the new Salzgitter iro: nq , Jan’ 
works came into production, ' 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, ; = 
bourg must be added. Fin: t 
gium and France have attain 
them prewar productivity— 
tive estimate—not more tha 


in 
Dom 
ly 


Ri 


of Germany’s total steel out itn 
concentrated in the Ruhr-Rh. j¢ ». fhici 
Thus, if the target were © tal) ithi 


abled, the remaining capa 
give Germany a coal (or coal-« jy.) 
output of 250,000,000 tons, and « 
production of between 20,06)) ()09 ,, 
22,000,000 tons a year. 
e@ Other Considerations—Fro, 4 
calculations, it is obvious th. Cons 
military might cannot be de: trove) 
obliteration of industrial tarcets , 


won 
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t it 
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within easy range of Allied bom}.meUY | 
At the same time, the cost of such 1 Car 
to the Allies is considerable (1}\V_\ ject 

tern 


15’43,p46). 
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Postwar Bridge 


Early business slump ca 
be spanned if scheduled ded 
covering mutual! aid, relief, an 
rehabilitation go through. 


OTTAWA—Canadian officials don 
look for an early postwar slump if inte 
national deals come off as scheduled a 
peacetime demands are meshed with th 
visible war and early postwar producti 
demands. 

The three stages envisaged by Ca 
dian planning experts will be clox 
linked to form a bridge into the posty 
world. These are: (1) lend-lease « 
Canada’s counterpart of mutual aid | 
carry the war to a successful conclus 


countries in the wake of conquer 
armies; and (3) reestablishment of | 

mal and permanent international tr 
through multilateral arrangements 2 
under a new international exchange 
tem. Senior Ottawa officials look ! 
trade and monetary settlements bet! 
the windup of battle. 

e Relief to Be Included—Canada is 1 
ping mutual aid for the United Natit 
and contributions to relief and rehal 
tation on a scale that will maintain ¢ 
pacity production in Dominion indus 
and agriculture. On the assumption th 
relief requirements of occupied col 
tries will have to be met soon, Ott’ 
is now planning to extend its mutual a 
administration to include relief. | addec 
natural link between mutual aid and Piro 665) 
lief contributions starts with wicat ac, 


the similar effect of both type of d 


siness 
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.@ on Canadian industry in general. ‘ 
“A lize part of Russia’s + in Can- Speed plant communi- 


_ 1°. $|,000,000,000 aid program will | . . ‘ 5 
Loc ast quantities of flour from the cations through this rs ht 


_t  yincon’s 900,000,000 bu. wheat sur- u . Mu 
a But the amount of flour supplied vocal NERVE CENTER 


nd 


ius 


, Rusia will be limited by other com- 


jitments for European relief, since 
ficial: expect to obliterate the surplus E = LL VO i C a PAG i = a 
ithin two years. Meanwhile, the mill- d lifyi SYSTEM 


1¢ industry is expected to hold peak 


-oduction levels to process the surplus. 
my Tools Next in Importance—Next larg- With a BELL Voice Paging System, your switch- 
a + item after flour in the mutual aid board operator can double her efficiency and 
JU eae programs is likely to be ma- that of your whole plant communications system. 
ad reer programs 1s ’ She can instantly call any message to any — or 


hinery and tools. Canadian plants 


, ; every — individual within your plant or grounds. 
hich have been operating at capacity 


She becomes a smooth-work- 


the production of munitions, and 
ols for making munitions, will be kept 
ysy on the new demands. 


Canadian experts had two primary | 
yiectives in the draft proposals for an | 


ternational exchange union released 
st week by Finance Minister J. L. 
Isley (BW—Jul.17’43,p5): (1) to sup- 


rt the movement for a world exchange 


stem by trying to bridge the gap be- | 
veen the British and American pro- 


sals; (2) to swing exchange planning 
far as possible in the direction most 
pvorable to Canada. Their principal 
erall concern, however, was to 


ing “nerve-center” of coordi- 
nation between all departments 
and individuals. The system 
also enables you to broadcast 
announcements, talks by 
management, alarm or time 
signals, and recorded music. 
BELL Voice Paging Systems 
are first to be designed es- 
pecially for industrial use. 
You'll see the difference in 
BELL specifications. Heavy- 
duty standard units combine 
to fill requirements of any 
type or extent, and can readily 
be rearranged or expanded at 
any time. Write for details. 


engthen the cause of permanent 


BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, /nc. a | 


- a ultilateral trade. | 1184 Essex Avenue Columbus, Ohio 
| deal Timed for Effect?—Ottawa observers Export Office: 5716 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
lieve release of the exchange proposals | 
ef, an@as timed to coincide with the conclu- | —- ; 
| m of three weeks of discussions on ; = | 
, htenational trade between British off- | 
ve als and a Canadian mission in London. 
¥” sail Close secrecy is _being maintained 
lec “Bout the London discussions, but they 
with Se believed to be designed (1) to assure 


. me establishment of basic postwar 
oduct de policies before the end of the war, 

d (2) to prepare the way for replace- 
ent of the 1932 Ottawa Empire trade 


by Car 
C cl ne 


00D FILES 


post acts by multilateral agreements. 
ease | 
) aid MREPIDATION ON THE INDEX | | The most modern methods of wood construc- 
nclus Canad aid | tion are embodied in Globe-Wernicke files. 
occupidqg @madian price control chiefs are They are efficient as well as beautiful. 


aving that the cost-of-living index to 


ynquent — = 
1 issued next week by the Dominion 


it of n 


Drawers operate easily and quickly. File 


_) , .dgmureau of Statistics covering the period | clerks enjoy their many advantages. They 
aie p to July 1 will not complete the ad- are dependable and economical, and de- 
vance samec® of the full point that would ne- signed to take care of the vast filing de- 
look { ssitate an increase in the wage bonus mands of today 

ape der the wage ceiling law (BW-—Jul. : ° 

OBB 4 pl4). 


m : And, the Globe-Wernicke Safeguard Plan 
.. BB lhe index has only to move frac- , ; a we 
‘a 1s ™nally from the June 1 level to dic- is one of the simplest, most efficient filing 
| Natogi. a bonus increase, which would be systems ever devised. It is fast, accurate 
¢ first since last October. But price and easy to understand. 
amtrollers were so confident that the e 
yeat would not be made that thev re- 
‘tly withheld additional price sub- 
Bs, successfully used to date to hold 


1 rehab 
intain ¢ 


Consult your local Globe-Wernicke dealer 
for ‘“‘Defender’’ and ‘‘Recruit’’ wood files. 


ae Wn price rises. If the index does rise Also ask for a Safeguard demonstration. 

‘ef. T ne the bonus level, $35,000,000 will 

Te added to Canada’s wage bill, and 

id and Be oes: "e rf C C, . | 2 

yheat Mees 36? Will be subjected to extra | Jhe Globe-Wernicke Co. .. cincinnati, o. 
yes OF G ; 
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War Paint 


Some supplies are tight, 
some substitutions have been 
made, paper cans are in, but 
paint picture is still good. 


The paint industry has gone to war 
in a big way. ‘The public may not real- 
ize it because, generally speaking, little 
trouble is being encountered in buying 
the amount, kind, and colors desired. 
Industrial consumers realize it only in 
isolated instances when they want some 
— kind of protective coating no 
onger available. But the paint producers 
are well cognizant of the fact when they 
see 75% of their output moving out to 
fill military contracts, find that their 
normal sources of ingredient supplies 
have been cut off by Axis submarines, 
and are compelled to seek substitutes 
for those ingredients no longer avail- 
able. 

e@ Up with Demand—However, because 
of the curtailment of construction, 
shortages of painters to do the work, 
and the fact that the public does not 
have so much jdle time to do its own 
painting, there is no shortage of suitable 
paints now or expected. Furthermore, 
the advances made by chemistry in dis- 
covering and making substitutes for na- 
tural products have largely filled the ga 

caused by the halting of imports of ont 
important ingredients as china wood, 
oiticica, and castor oils, which had 


given paints their durability and quick- 
drying qualities. 

The pinch is being felt most in the 

higher class finishes—lacquers, enamels, 
and those outside trim paints made of 
resins to give them durability and to 
prevent them from turning yellow with 
age. Alkyd resins and soybean oil, which 
eliminated the yellowing characteristics 
of enamels and trim paints, are needed 
more importantly in other phases of the 
war program and no longer are available 
for manufacture of paints for civilian 
uses. 
e Lacquers Are Out—Lacquers needed 
for protective coatings on machinery are 
out of the picture so far as use in other 
than war industries is concerned, because 
of the scarcity of solvents. Whether 
this stricture continues for the duration 
depends upon the success of the paint 
research staffs in finding suitable solvent 
substitutes. 

Washable wall paints—those finishes 
that may be applied over wallpaper— 
are still in good supply, although casein, 
used in most of these paints to stabilize 
the emulsions, is tight and the quantities 
available to the paint inater have had 
to be curtailed. 

@ Linseed Oil Problem—Present troubles 
of the paint industry now center largely 
around linseed oil, needed more and 
more for other uses (page 110). Under 
orders of the War Production Board and 
the Food Distribution Administration, 
the amount of linseed oil for manufac- 
ture of paints for civilian use has been 
cut to 50% of 1941-42 consumption, 
and the industry is required to adopt 


SURE-FOOTED TRACTOR 


Swampy ground is duck soup for an 
invasion army using the T-16 Univer- 
sal Carrier (right) which can tow big- 
ger and heavier vehicles out of tough 
spots on land or water. Lighter ar- 
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mored and faster than tanks, the T-16 
is said to be almost as much at home 
in shallow water as amphibious jeeps 
and reconnaissance cars. Two Ford 
plants are producing the carrier for 
Britain, but so far none has been used 
by the United States Army. 


new specifications for outside } int 4. 
will extend supplies even fur: cer 
The new paint mixtures cal 


rm 
third raw linseed oil, one-thi; te, 
oil, and one-third thinner. Hy. :ctof,, 
as a general practice, the indus’ -y mi. 
its paints with 85% linseed oi] gy: 


15% thinner. While the mis+ure o 
back the amount of oil allow d, te 
made by the National Bureau of Stan; 
ards show the resultant procuct ha 
fairly good wearing qualities and js sy; 
able for civilian needs. Some brands , 
paint that have been on the m irket 
years were mixed according to a simjl; 
formula. Of course, the paint is not, 
good as the best prewar paints. 

@ Container Shift—Probably the mo 
noticeable changes in paints lic in the; 
packaging. The shortage of tin and ste: 
plate has made it necessary to swite, 
to new types of containers—chiefly gl: 
—but now it is open to serious questio: 
how long glass will be available to th. 
industry. However, the paint manuf; 
turers have anticipated that question } 
developing, with the container con 
panies, a fiber-sided can with metal en¢ 
(BW —Jul.4’42,p20). 


Edges Fortified 


Nitriding of cutting tool 
at Fleetwings speeds their work 
and lengthens their lives; now 
it’s standard for tough jobs. 


Machinists, toolmakers, heat treater 

and executives of the Fleetwings ai 
craft plant of Kaiser Cargo, Inc, a 
Bristol, Pa., are getting justifiably e 
cited about their new and somewha 
unorthodox idea of nitriding cuttin 
tools. Reamers made of high-speed stec 
for finishing the chrome-molybdenu 
steel fittings of tail-surface beams ux 
to machine nine of them before 
sharpening. Nitrided, the same ream 
ers finish 45 before returning to the to 
crib for renewed edges. 
e Cutter Speeded—One milling cutt 
of the inserted, staggered-tooth ty 
used to loaf through stainless steel 
45 r.p.m., nibbling along at a bare 3-1 
feed. As one executive describes th 
operation, “It took a couple of cuts an 
58 minutes to make one particular pict 
and the cutter begged to be resharpent 
after making 150 of them.” 

With each inserted tooth nitride 
the same cutter plows through the san 
kind of stainkess steel with a 24-in. fee 
at 202 r.p.m. One cut completes o 
piece in eleven minutes; 550 picces a! 
machined before resharpening. Nitride 
router bits last six times as long befot 
resharpening. Meanwhile jumping Pp! 
duction by 25%. 

e Heated in Ammonia Vapor—U north 
dox part of the Fleetwings procedu 
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stems from the fact that nitriding is 
ysually reserved for hardening special 
Nitralloy steels, containing small ‘per 
centages of aluminum, to form “the 
hardest steel surface known” on the 
cylinder barrels of aircraft engines, 


cami 


, gears, and wrist pins. Now it is | 
discovered that any number of carbon | 


and alloy steels will absorb nitrogen and | 


acquire a “case” of hard nitrides if they 
are heated in an atmosphere of ammo- 
nia vapor. 

Tool-hardening practice at Bristol 
calls for five hours in an electric nitrid- 
ing furnace at a temperature of 9509, 
to form a case approximately 0.005-in. 


deep on the blades of millers and | 


reamers. 
e More Coolant Needed—Net result is 
that Fleetwings is standardizing on 
nitrided cutting tools for the tough jobs 
of snarling through chrome moly and 
stainless. With the order putting that 
in effect goes an instruction to all ma- 
chinists and tool operators to use more 
coolant. Since the nitrided tools oper- 
ate at higher speeds and feeds, more 
heat is generated, must be removed to | 
forestall “burning” of tools and work. 


Alumina from Clay 


Northwest hopes to hold | 


demand for Bonneville power 
by supplying raw material to the 
industry by new process. 


Approval by the War Production 


Board of a $4,000,000 plant in the | 
Pacific Northwest to process alumina | 


from Oregon and Washington clay may 


have an important bearing on the post- | 


war aluminum industry in the Bonne- 
ville-Grand Coulee area. 


Economists of the Bonneville-Grand | 
Coulee Power Administration long have | 
felt that the chief hope of retaining | 


their war-born aluminum industry after 
the war lay in development of raw ma- 
terials from native alumina-bearing 
clays. 

¢Now Use Bauxite—The three alu- 


minum producers in the area (Alumi- | 


num Co, of America, the Olin Co., and | 


Reynolds Metals Co.) are using bauxite 
as raw material. More than half of it 
normally comes from outside the United 
States—mostly from Dutch Guiana. All 
bauxite now used in the Pacific North- 
west plants is taken from the WPB 
bauxite pool. Bonneville economists 
have felt that, unless some local sources 
of raw material were developed, the 
bulk of the aluminum production in the 
area would be abandoned after the war 


and the demand for Bonneville power | 


would decrease. 

For four years, Ivan Bloch, chief of 
the market development section of the 
Bonneville-Grand Coulee Power Admin- 
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A post-war lesson 


Today, you’re probably getting 
remarkably fine results from new- 
trained workers on some of your 
most exacting operations. The an- 
swer is that you have reduced the 
handling of these operations to 
quick, simple routine. 

Leading warplants have found 
Foxboro Measurement and Control 
Instruments the positive way to do 
this, wherever critical temperature, 
pressure, humidity or flow rate is a 
factor. These automatic sentinels 


“For outstanding produc- 
» The Foxboro Com- 
pany ‘has been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E 


tion” 


Pennant. 


from your 


las adi 
[ee 


provide exact measurements to guide 
operators ... supply graphic records 
wherever needed .. . often wholly re- 
place manual control. “Green hands” 
and “old hands” alike work faster, 
surer, with the guesswork removed! 
Why not use this experience in 
your post-war planning? Learn how 
Foxboro Instrumentation can im- 
prove your production quality and 
efficiency. The Foxboro Company, 
120 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


FOXBORO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Foxboro Potentiometer Controliers auto- 
matically end all troubles of maintaining 
exact temperatures in annealing ovens. 


MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 


Exceptional uniformity in big-scale glass 
is obtained. by of Foxboro 
pen h on blast lines. ae 
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if You lived in Portland 


9 
you d read THE JOURNAL is the favorite newspaper 


\ of the entire Portland Trading Zone. 
\ Why? Because its balanced presentation 
| of news and features appeals to more 
\ people ... because it makes the most of 
1 the natural time advantage enjoyed only 
1 by afternoon newspapers on the Pacific 
\ Coast. Thus, The Journal today enjoys 
the largest circulation in its history — 
151,888 total net paid daily circula- 
tion—average for 6 months ending 
March 31, 1943, (Last 3 months aver- 

\ age 156,764.) 
\ Today 717,588 individuals live in 
the 8 counties which comprise the 
Portland Trading Zone. Here the 
average monthly industrial pay- 
roll exceeds 48 million dollars. 
And here The Journal reaches 
\ 119,676 families—21,993 more 
\ daily circulation in this area 
4‘ than any other newspaper. As 
4 it has been for years, The 
\ Journal is the preferred news- 
\ 
\ 
\ 
a 


Afternoon newspapers on 
the Pacific Coast get a 
“break” in the news. Re- \ 
oo of where or when a \ 
attle is fought, official com- 
muniques arereleased during \ 
government business hours. 
When The Journal goes to 
press it’s sing pee in \ 
Portland, day is done in Wash- \ 
ington, it’s past six in New \ 
York and midnight or after in \ 
most of the rest of the world. 1 
Thus The Journal brings readers 
the news the day it happens. 


paper in the Portland Area. 


Portland's Afternoon Newspaper 


he JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD . . . NewYork 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, SanFrancisco 
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istration, has been working an 
ness men of Oregon and W 
to develop sentiment strong « 
interest the government in fi 
plant to process alumina fron 
e Efforts Bearing Fruit—Late |, 
Bloch saw results when WPB 
the application of the Columb 
Corp. of Portland to constru 
and develop a process. The p! 
pected to use about 250 tons of 
bearing clay daily from dey 
plored by the U. S. Bureau 
and proved to contain some |{ 
to 40,000,000 tons of commer 

In addition to developmen! 
clays, the Pacific Northwest | 
other high card. The area cont 
ited supplies of alunite, and 
has been developed by the Oli 
produce alumina from it (BW 
'43,p8). WPB has approved 
application to build an alunite 
ing plant in Salt Lake City, but prion 
troubles have delayed its complet 
which was originally scheduled tor 
January. 


GRIP BREAKER 


Designed for front line bases and 
emergency airfields having no bulky 
hydraulic tire equipment is Firestone’ 
new portable rim jack which eases 
the tough job of loosening tire beads 
which become friction-vulcanized to 
tims. Heretofore tractors and _hialf- 
tracks were rolled across plane tires to 
break loose the beads—with plenty of 
damage to sidewalls. The new icks 
force hooks between beads and rims 
to break the grip. They are easily | 
died by women service hands, a 


most plane tires. 
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Bacterial Wildcat 


Research is under way to 
devise easier method of detect- 
ing oil by means of gases present 
in samples of earth. 


| 


Needing only field tests to confirm 


laboratory findings, a new method of 


prospecting large areas for oil, quickly | 


and cheaply, is being readied at the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography at 
La Jolla, Calif. : 
e Three-Way Project—Dr. Claude E. 
ZoBell started research a dozen years 
ago at the University of California, to 
determine the part played by marine 
bacteria in formation of limestone. ‘Two 
years ago, the American Petroleum In- 
stitute financed a_ three-way project 
(known as Project 43) at Scripps, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, and 
Pennsylvania State College, to inquire 
into the origins of petroleum. ZoBell 
and his assistants at La Jolla got the 
bacteriological end. 

Whether bacteria figure in petroleum 


formation is still a pure science ques- | 


tion, unanswered. But definitely cer- 
tain bacteria thrive in soil above at- 
tenuations of ethane, propane, and bu- 
tane as fine as one part per 100,000,000 
parts of air. ‘They have been working in 
such locations for ages and are detect- 


able by soil sampling and cultures. One - 


theory holds that where there is ethane 
in the soil, there are likely to be ethane- 
resistant or possibly ethane-fed bacteria, 
and oil below which gives off the ethane. 
¢Samplings to Reveal Pattern—If field 
tests prove the method, the oil pros- 
pector will be a technical man, with one 
assistant, digging holes, one to the acre, 
taking soil samples for culture tests, cov- 
ering 60 to 75 acres a day. 
e cultures are expected to reveal a 
ttern indicating an oil structure be- 
ow. When the pattern is clear, then 
more expensive - prospecting techniques 
can be used to locate the structure. 
¢ Fewer and Larger Holes—If soil sam- 
ples do not show indications of oil, the 
held man will dig fewer and larger holes 
to collect cubic-foot samples of gases 
that may be present using more sensi- 
tive tests to disclose oil structures. By 
this method, square miles of country can 
be prospected for the elusive deposits. 
Another practical aid to oil men, also 
in the refinement stage, is. the prospec- 
tive use of bacteria instead of acid to 


regenerate submarginal wells. When a | 


well approaches exhaustion, hydrochloric 
acid often is introduced. to dissolve in- 
crustations and restore a flow of oil. The 
process costs around $200 and endan- 


gers the metal pipes and pumps. With | 


a bacterial culture, costing about $20, 


the work can be done without danger | 


to metal. 
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OVER 11,000 
OVER 30 


MANUALS 


CAMPAIGNS 


spearheading vital 
industrial maintenance program 


.--all branches of industry unite 
to maintain peak production 


The PM Plan is helping thousands 
of busy executives— where it counts 
most. Helping them maintain con- 
tinuous wartime production... 
helping keep plant electrical sys- 
tems operating efficiently ...des- 
pite shortages in essential wiring 
equipment. 

If you aren’t already safeguard- 
ing production with the aid of this 
Anaconda Preventive Maintenance 


Plan, mailthe coupon for full details. 


HOW THE UTILITY BENEFITS 


Utilities can use the plan to help maintain close 
contact with their industrial power customers, 
despite lack of something to sell. It gives utility 
management the basis for a service program that 
definitely helps their power customers. Offers 
utility a chance to do even more towards further- 
ing the war effort. 


HOW THE PLANT BENEFITS 


The PM Plan helps uncover weak spots in 
electrical systems before trouble develops. 
Makes all personnel in plant, maintenance 
and conservation conscious. Provides 
practical “tools” to forestall—as well as 
foresee—would-be work stoppages Helps 
maintain continuous wartime production. 


HOW THE CONTRACTOR BENEFITS 


Plan helps electrical contractor carry out 
his most important wartime job—indus- 
trial plant maintenance. Helps him keep 
business going and organization together 
during construction lull... helps keep old 
customers, gain new ones, despite lack of 
products to sell... puts himia leadership 


role for furthering tie war eZort. «22000 
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ANACONDA’S 


PLAN 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


25 Broadway, New York City 


Please send copy of the Anaconda 
Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 


guarding wartime production. 
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/NEW PRODUCTS 
WIN A WAR BOND... tell wty J ad 


COLLOIDAL | Phytube | 
GRAPHITE lake strips of wood ven 


them spirally and permanent 
tube with synthetic urea resin 
have Plytube, the new tubuls 


REG.US. PAT. OFF. 
Is lag the Manufacture or 


Use of Each of the 4 Items Illustrated 


2 


OXYGEN SYSTEMS 


*How “dag”? Colloidal Graphite 
is Used for Impregnation and 
Surface Coatings 


At the right you find out how to win a War 
Bond. Here you find how dag colloidal graphite 
is used by industry for purposes other than 
those illustrated above. 


Asbestos packing. clutch facings and brake 
linings are impregnated with dag _ colloidal 
graphite to provide the lubrication which in- 
creases both their effectiveness and their ser- 
vice life. 


Abrasive wheels are impregnated to reduce 
frictional heat of operation and to make them 
electrically conductive elements for use in elec- 
trical grinding control circuits. 


Paper is impregnated to give it electrical 
conductivity, to reduce its translucence. or to 
coor it. 

Electrical insulation (final layers) is impreg- 
nated to reduce corona on windings of electrical 
machines. 


The fabric in laminated plastics used in bear- 
ings. bushings, etc. when impregnated pro- 
duces less frictional resistance and has a much 
longer service life. 


Impregnating textiles, ropes and cables re- 
duces interfiber friction and gives the materials 
greater resistance to wear. 

Porous bearing metals impregnated have a 
lower coefficient of friction and maximum ser- 
vice life. 

Coating drive belting with colloidal graphite 
makes it possible to bleed-off static charges of 
electricity. 

*A TYPICAL APPLICATION 


Write for free bulletin No. 431 dag 


Colloidal Graphite for Impregna 


and Surface Coatings 


« WAR BOND 
» FoR You 


M You Can Tell Why 


Acheson Colloids Corpora- 
tion will give a $25.00 War 
Bond to each of the 5 people 
who submit complete and 
accurate answers together 
with the 5 best letters on the 
question, “Why is dag col- 
loidal graphite important in 
the manufacture and/or use 
of each of the products pic- 
tured here?” (1) State busi- 
ness connections (no one in 
the graphite field or their 
families is eligible). (2) All en- 
tries must be legible. (3) All 
entries must state the publi- 
cation in which the advertise- 
ment was seen. (4) Entries 
must be postmarked not later 
than September 15, 1943. 
(S) In case of ties, duplicate 
awards will be made. (6) En- 
tries become the property of 
the Acheson Colloids Corp. 
(7) The verdict of the judges 
will be final. 


These are two of the WarBond 
winners. Others will be intro- 
duced in subsequent issues. 


Mr. C. J. Krister, | 
member of the 
research staff of 
E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Grasselli | 
ChemicalsDept., ; 
Wilmington, Del. 


Mr. J. William 
Glenn, Chief 
Chemist,General 
ChemicalCo., 
Buffalo Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


produced by the Plymold C 
rence, Mass. It is light, float 
but is said to be stronger y 
weight and “superior to metal 
respects ... waterproof, rotp1 
terproof, and fire-resistant.” 

It comes in diameters from 
12 in. with wall thicknesses fr 
in. to | in., in any desired le: 
can even be threaded. Pr 
proposed applications run fro 
masts, tent poles, ski poles, 
raft oars to electrical conduir, } 
construction, carrying cases, con 
and furniture. 


Process Air Heater 


Soon after the Dravo Corp 
Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, brought 
line of Direct Fired Heaters a 
of years ago, its engineers began 1 
preciate that they could convert 


g large 


from their original job of warming 


industrial plants for comfort to furnish- 
ing large volumes of uncontaminated 
hot air for dehydrating foods and other 


industrial processing. 
Now, by the addition of a n 


ew re- 


circulating device which rewipes a va 


riable percentage of heated air 


col 


trolled by a simple damper) around a 
carbon steel firebox, they can raise its 
temperature from 150F. to any desired 
degree up to 350F. To produce the 
latter, 80% recirculation is required. 


Capacities can be designed for 7 


50.000 


B.t.u. an hour to 4,000,000 and _per- 


SRILA MRI GS Lhe ens A 


haps more Fuel can be coal, gas, or oil 
Heaters designed for coal are st 
to an easy postwar conversion to g: 


een, ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION wicuican 
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when such fuels again become plen- | 
- fy] and unrestricted. 


pantograph Grinder 


Form tools (both circular and flat), 
templates, profile gages, cams, dies, etc., 
an be ground precisely to shape from 
jardened materials (including tungsten 


carbide) on the Sheffield Micro-Form 
Grinder without the use of raster tem- 
plates. The machine, a new develop- 
ment of the Sheffield Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio, is apparently not limited by any 
uregularity of the design or work. 

Secret of its operation is a panto- 
graph whose tracing stylus follows the 
outline of a 50-to-1 scale drawing laid 
on a table (top left). As the movement 
of the stylus changes the relation of the | 
work to the grinding wheel below the 
table, the operator ere continuously 
the precision of the grinding operation 
through a 30-power microscope (top 
right). Any errors that might be in the 
drawing are reduced in the work to one- 
fiftieth of their original magnitude. Ac- 
curacies of 0.0003 in. or better are 
readily achieved. 

Work up to 10 in. wide and 4 in. 
thick may be accommodated; stock can 
be stacked to a height not exceeding 2 
in. to profile several identical pieces at 
once. Single parts, such as tool bits, 
can be ground with rake and clearance 
angles simultaneously with grinding of 
their profiles. The machine can also 
be used in reverse to make 50-to-1-scale 
layout drawings from parts with com- | 
plicated profiles, or for checking fin- 
ished parts precisely against drawings. 


Wire Rope Shimble 


Patents are pending on the Gar-Bro 
Shimble, new product of Garlinghouse 
Bros., 2416 E. 16th St., Los Angeles 
21, which serves both as shackle and 
thimble on wire rope hitches. The con- 
trivance is forged out of structural steel | 
bar stock for cables of almost any diam- 
eter, can be welded to other attach- | 
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RAILROADS, TOO, 
ARE GOING PLACES 


Moving millions of troops... carrying tremendous 
quantities of war materials...the American rail- 
roads are doing a grand job of it. 

To help relieve the burden, Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Journal Boxes, as pictured in the cutaway 
below, are used on many modern freight and pas- 
senger Diesel-Electric locomotives as well as in 
hundreds of suburban and main-line cars. 

So, in addition to furnishing bearings for the 
tanks, ships, guns, and planes, Hyatt is also proud 
to be riding the rails and “going places” with men 
and equipment on the way to Victory. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporatior., Harrison, N.J. 


Passenger and freight 
Generai Motors 
Diesel Locomotives, 
illustrated, are built 
by the Electro 
Motive Division 
of General Motors. 


HYATT BEARINGS omsion or GENERAL MOTORS 
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4& THINGS TO LOOK FOR 


when you buy your postwar plane 


1— You'll protect your new plane 2_ Oxygen helps you breathe at 3—itala 

ame wheel sticks when 
with a Kidde Built-in Extinguishing high altitudes. Look for Kidde’s big you're pny just open a 
System. It detects engine fires, then ~K" on the safe high-pressure — yaive and the wheel is lowered. Kidde 
smothers flames fast cylinders that hold your supply. Power Actuation does the trick. 


4—Since you'll enjoy over - water 
flying you'll install Kidde Flotation 
Bags. They inflate automatically, 
keep you afloat if you force-land. 


Walter Kidde & Company has devoted itself to the science of harnessing compressed air, 
carbon dioxide, and other gases-under-pressure. War has greatly advanced the scope 


of this work, particularly in aviation and fire protection. New uses are constantly 
being discovered, which will promote the comfort and safety of the postwar world. 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC, 721 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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| ments, or pinned to another s| 


<> 


| complete the attachment with a 


You splice or clip a loop in | 
of a rope, slip it over the devi 


pinned pin to make hitches on ¢g 
chorages, tractors, cranes, slings 
in shipyards, quarries, constr 
work, military service, industrial 


Coated Sheet Steel 


Military demands for Cheney » 
recent development of Cheney 
Products Co., Trenton, N. J., has lig 
ened to a point where some production 
can be released for civilian work. 

It is sheet steel, in standard sages 
from 26 to 18 inclusive, protected on 
both sides with — stearine-cottonsced 
pitches and pulverized slate, a coating 
which is said to be “thoroughly tested 
against weather, moisture, heat, cold, 
fumes, salt air, and fire . . . will not 
run at 230F., can be bent double at 
32F., and is classified as fire retardant 
. . . can be sheared, bent, Pittsburgh- 
locked, malleted, die-formed, riveted, 
soldered, and worked with regular shop 
tools.” Unlike many similar . coated 
steels, it can be painted any color. Un- 
painted, it weathers to a pleasing gray. 


New Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not only for 
their interest to certain designated busi- 
ness fields, but also for their possible 
import in the postwar planning of more 
or less allied fields and business in gen- 
eral, are the following: 

@ Food—The Entoleter is a new infesta- 
tion destroyer, now in production by 
the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York. It isa 
centrifugal device through which is 
passed flour, grits, dry food mixes, feeds, 
or any other free-flowing material while 
any infesting insect eggs, larvae, pupae, 
or adults get the life beaten out of them. 
@ Aviation—Predoped fabric and a new 
“high solvency” lacquer, both developed 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., combine to speed 
the process of doping the covering 
gliders or training planes and the fa 
rudder surfaces and ailerons of meta 
planes. Airtight tautness and protectio 
against mildew and rot are achic 
more rapidly by stretching the 
treated fabric into place and covering | 
with a few coats of the lacquer by 5] 
instead of by a combination of bi 
and spray. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Is Hay Short? 


It depends on Washington 
decision as to whether cow or 
hog is better meat producer, for 
cattle need the hay. 


Inextricably tied together are rough- | 


age crops and beef production. Until 
Washington makes up its official mind 


whether to give the green light to mak- | 


ing beef (which utilizes hay) or to con- 
tinue holding beef back in favor of pork 
(which is essentially a grain-fed meat), 
nobody can know what’s what in hay 
prices ‘and prospects. 


e Bigger Backlog—Hay acreage this year | 


is up a bare quarter-million acres from 


last year’s 60,210,000 acres, and the | 
forecasters are guessing that machinery | 
and labor shortages, plus heavy winter- | 


killing of alfalfa, may cut the crop 5% 
to about 100,000,000 tons. But the 
carryover should be around 13,000,000 
tons, 2,500,000 tons above the five- 


year average. Reason: Hay remains in | 
barns and stacks unfed, while ruminants | 


graze lush pastures produced by this 
year’s unseasonably generous rainfall. 

' Pending a Washington decision on 
the beef-pork problem, owners of hay 


run true to farm tradition by keeping it | 


back just in case. Consequence is that 
prices are high. The nation-wide aver- 
age stands at $12.20 a ton on the farm, 
compared with $10 a year ago and $8.35 
for the five-year average. In heavy beef- 
raising sections, feed hay is selling 50% 
above last year, with the buyer picking 
up the bales in the field. 


e Is It Fair to Beef?—Corn Belt feed-lot 


operators, as well as cattle raisers and 
meat packers, are gloomy about what 


they consider unintelligent favoritism | 


toward pork producers (BW —Jul.17’43, 


pl7). Dept. of Agriculture brass hats | 
last week were saying behind their hands | 


that the cattle interests have not been 
getting a fair shake, that something must 
be done to give them their due. 

Nub of the argument is the conten- 
tion of pctent city-bred bureaucrats 
that hogs are far more efficient meat 
producers than cattle, should be encour- 
aged in this time of feed scarcity. Two 
pigs would probably weigh above 200 
lb. apiece by the time they had con- 
sumed 2,000 Ib. of corn. A range stee: 
or heifer could add perhaps 300 Ib. in 


150 days of full corn feed, consuming | 


about 2,000 Ib. 
* Carrying It Further—Hog-lovers point 
out that a larger proportion of live- 


weight dresses out into edible meat than | 


is true of beef. Proponents of cattle 
argue that the beef critter gains his first 
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That is one of the great American principles... the right to work 
where and for whom you choose...to follow your own trade... 
to have your own business... our boys are fighting to pre- 
serve these rights for themselves, and for all of us on the home 
front! When we all go back to work in a world that has 
returned to normal peacétime production, MEISSNER 


will be an important name on the radio products you buy. 


MT. CARMEL, ILLINOIS 
“PRECISITON-BUILT ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS" 
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WANTED 


Products to Distribute 


now and after the war 
by one of 
America's largest and best 
known corporations 


LARGE CORPORATION, with more than 50 

years of experience in manufacturing and 
selling diversified lines of industrial prod- 
ucts, is equipped to merchandise and sell 
industrial, mill supply, maintenance and 
general utility items for industrial plants. 

We have this to offer you: One of the 
finest names in American business; a nation- 
wide sales organization with an outstanding 
record in selling to industry and established 
marketing outlets; a successful advertising 
and sales promotion program of many years’ 
standing. 

If you want to expand your direct or dis- 
tributor sales now or after the war, we 
would like to talk to you. Or we could take 
over sales for you of new products, or old 
products in new territories . . . in short we 
want to talk to reputable concerns who 
could use our facilities to increase their sales 
and reduce the cost of distribution. 

All replies will be held in strict confi- 
dence and will be answered promptly. 

Se. 2 * 

The above advertisement is inserted here 
for one of our clients who wants us to select 
for them the replies they should see — from 
reputable concerns making worth-while prod- 
ucts. So please address your letter to: 


The GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN Co. 


Advertising Agency 
2760 CES TOS, Ge, C80 


To help our fight- 

ing men along this 

road to victory 

buy war bonds! 
ad 


To help you do a 
good day's work in 
St. Louis . . 
good night's rest at 


fe ennox 


Every Room Air ae Noise-Prooled 
$3.00 


-geta 


POST-WAR PLANS 
Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


WAR BONDS 


700 Ib. entirely on grass and other 
roughage with which a hog’s digestion 
can’t cope. But the beef animal is not 
really right for the table until some grain 
finish is added. 

Ergo, according to their claim, a fair 
comparison in terms of corn consump- 
tion is not pounds gained on corn, but 
is a 1,000-Ib. steer against 450 Ib. of 
hogs. The beef animal would dress out 
over 550 Ib. of edible weight, well above 
that of two hogs, and produce a 60-lb. 
hide for shoe-leather in addition to 
60 Ib. of edible oil and tallow for soap 
and munitions. 

e Feed Short Anyhow—If, as D. of A. 
authorities hint, this bovine bias soon 
gets official recognition in pressure upon 
OPA for more favorable ceilings on 
corn, beef, or beef byproducts, hay will 
be far better property than if pork pre- 
vails. Sole certainty is that there will 
not be enough feed to carry the com- 
bined cattle-and-hog population, now 


| greater than ever before, unless grain 
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yields should prove better than anyone 
dares prophesy. 

Pasture land for grazing animals has 
been broken by the plow now as in 
the World War, causing a decline esti- 
mated at about 4,000,000 acres in Corn 
Belt and Lake states. But Washington’s 
increased leaning toward beef cgew 
tion is hinted in a campaign that the 
D. of A. is readying to whoop farmers 
into getting more meat from grass. 
Formula: Fertilize pastures and use 
better hayseed. J. B. Hutson, deputy di- 
rector of Food Production Administra- 
tion, last Thursday told of a farmer at 
Ringgold, La., who increased his grass 
production tenfold by fertilizing his 
pastures liberally. 


Less Fresh Fruit 


Citrus will equal the record 
crop of last year, but smalle; 
harvests of peaches, cherries 
pears, and plums cut total 

Citrus fruit production for |4344 
will be as large as last year’s crop | which 
was the biggest on record), but | .ccayse 
of the small peach crop (BW —!un.]? 
’43,p50), and lowered harvests o! pears, 
apricots, cherries, and plums, thic total 
supply of fresh fruit for civilian use wil] 
be only 85% to 90% of last year’s. The 
Dept. of Agriculture forecasts a ightly 
smaller apple crop (128,400,000 bu. in 
1942) and warns that rationing of 
canned fruits and increased consumer 
buying power will result in fewer apples 
a day to keep fewer doctors awa 
e Lots of Tangerines—Orange produc. 
tion during the 1942-43 market season 
was about 85,000,000 boxes. A big har. 
vest of tangerines—4,300,000 boxes- 
also helped. 

Ceiling prices were placed on citns 


fruits Jan. 11, but, while Califomia 
navels and Valencias have been at ceiling 
levels, Florida oranges sold below 
ceilings during the peak months. 

A lemon crop 19% larger than last 
season (second only to that of 1940) 
is being picked, but prices, which had 
been spotty, crept up to ceilings during 
May and June. Last year 14,000,000 
boxes of lemons and limes were har 
vested. 

e Grapefruit for Army—Grapefruit pro- 
duction from the 1943 bloom is not so 


_ WHEAT ROLLS 


Despite dour forecasts of car short- 


ages, railroads are keeping wheat 


| (BW—Jul.3’43,p14), harvested in the 


into 
rmi- 


smoothly 
Kansas City (above) and other te 
nals. Although the supply of cars 1s 


Southwest, flowing 


down, quick unloading and_ better 
routing have saved the day—thus fat. 
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i ° IN THE WORLD’S 
Machinimg... LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


pre )- 


ot so 


NAZE down the aisles of this machine shop in the 

A Crane Chicago Works! As far as the eye can se 
vertical turret lathes—lathes that make possible the 
machining of valves. The shorter set-up time—the 
at which they operate—mean fewer man-hours per 

enable Crane to keep pace with war’s demand 
quality valves—produced in tremendous quantities. 


Production has been doubled and redoubled at ©: 
Co. and today, in the plant of the world’s largest ma 
valves, acres of machines under the hands of skilled 
men are producing ever-increasing numbers of valves that 
are so vital to victory. 


When the war is won, and peace returns to the world, 
Crane will be in a position to care for the needs of 


American industry without the delays and uncertainties 
attendant upon reconversion of plant and equipment 
Crane will continue to furnish its usual high quality products 
—seasoned with the knowledge and the new techniques 
learned during the period of war. 


9 An A hE TOO NOL ts A: ARORA ALICE A IETLL TAN COT I ANT CT 


into 
riml- 


CRANE CO., 836 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


RANE VALVES. 
| 


rs IS 
tter 
far. 


1943 


FOR THAT 


New 


PRODUCT 


compact design...low weight 
with o BLACK & DECKER MOTOR 


Your new product can be given these important advantages by 
using a Black & Decker motor because: 


1. Every motor is designed to meet the requirements of a parti- 
cular application. 

2. Long experience has taught us where and how much motor 
weight can be reduced without interfering with essential 
electrical characteristics. 

3. As a result of this experience, fre- 
quently product design suggestions 
can be made which reduce product 
weight . .. improve compactness... 
better performance. 


In order to realize the full benefits 
of special application, be sure to 
consider the motor in the early 
stages of product development. 


THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO. 
KENT, OHIO 


ce 


RACTIONAL HORSEPOWER : 
SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTOR” 
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| by Congress, but 1943 payme 
| will be met, and Administraty 


‘howl. 


favorable as that of oranges © 1d Jen, BS 
It looks like military needs +.;l| }y 
met, because there was a pick of 
000,000 cases last season, 15% x 
the previous record. Canned pacy 
all fruits will be smaller this yea, , 


prices, pushed to ceilings b: large , 
sumer demand, will be hig! 


A Lively Ghost 


Crop insurance was kil 


will fight to revive program, 


Federal crop insurance, one of 
Roosevelt Administration’s pet fam 
periments, may be restored despite 
congressional death sentenc« If it, 
will be only after a stiff fig] 
President. 

@ Revolt against New Deal—Insuy 
was voted out in some of the fana 
farm organization maneuvering in a| 
time. Groups like the powerful Am 
can Farm Bureau Federation had th 
out for the Administration’s entire f fay 
program. With sundry assistance, § 
Farm Bureau succeeded in killing { 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency p 
gram for all practical purposes. It neg 
succeeded in killing all forms of fx 
subsidies. And it killed, temporarily 
least, the insurance that has been a 
able on wheat and cotton crops for 
eral years. 

Orders went to the House Approp 
tions Committee, long dominated | 
the farm organizations, to strike fu 
for the insurance plan from the meas 
The committee did as it was told, } 
when news of its action reached 
wheat farmers, there was an immedi 


e@ Change of Minds?—As a result, ! 
O’Neal, Farm Bureau _ president, 
nounced for the record that he favo! 
crop insurance. Meanwhile, F.arl Sm 
Farm Bureau mainspring due to his | 
leadership in the powerful Illinois me 
bership, found that the largest num 
of crop insureds in any state was ] 
in I)linois. | 
Members of the committee, wh 
taken the earlier orders, never bud 
If O’Neal and Smith changed 
original attitudes or instructions, ¢ 
was no evidence of it. Committee ! 
bers took it for granted that the fi 
Bureau still wanted the program 
despite O’Neal’s public statement 
e@ Controversial Topic—-W hether 
insurance can ever be placed on 4 § 
sustaining basis still is a ange n for 
bate among the experts, but th e Pe 
dent’s assertion that it had not 
given a fair trial gets a lot o! yon 
from the figures. 
Officials in charge of the program 
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Suscraoncs promises to revolutionize 
precision control. This means that in the 
regulation of temperature and humidity, 
wasteful and unhealthful fluctuations will 
be reduced to a practical zero. To control 
the improved heating and air conditioning 
systems, which manufacturers will have ready 
for post war buildings, Minneapolis-Honey- 


well now has under development and test, 


A NEW CONCEPTION OF 
INDUSTRIAL CONTROL. 


electronic controls which may bring an 
entirely new conception of bodily comfort 
and health. Remember, it is Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Controls that make Automatic 
Heating and Air Conditioning automatic. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 


2728 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


In Canada: Toronto, Ontario. In Europe: 


London, England, and Stockholm, Sweden. 


INSTRUMENTS ‘BY BROWN For INDUSTRY 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
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100% automatic — these 
tank gauges insure ac- 
curate, trouble-free read- 
ings whenever required. 
No pumps, valves, or 
auxiliary units 

to read them. Models 
available so that read- 
ings can be taken remotely from or directly at 
the tank. Remote reading types utilize bal- 
anced hydraulic transmission system which 
completely compensates for temperature vari- 
ations on communicating tubing. Accuracy 
unaffected by specific gravity of tank liquid. 
Approved for gauging hazardous liquids by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and other similar 
groups. Models available to automatically con- 
trol pumps, motors, signals or other devices for 
maintaining minimum ormaximum liquid levels. 


Write for complete details. 


ue LIQUIDOMETER «o:: 


MA 


Keeping DEAD STORAGE. . ALIVE! 


Lewis Boxes, combined with a portable 
elevator and permanent, built-in racks 
provide an ideal method of storing small 
parts in a minimum amount of space — 
yet with each box instantly accessible. 
In today’s high-speed war production — 
with space, manpower, and time at a 
premium—a system like this may be the 
answer to your problem. Write today for 
complete information. To save time please 
outline the full details of your problem. 
Lewis Boxes, Trays and Box Trucks are 
over 90% wood construction—providing 
light weight with resilient strength and 
using a minimum of strategic material. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Dept. W-7, Watertown, Wis. 


LEWIS 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 
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mit that they hadn’t too much in the 
way of actuarial figures when the plan 
was started. That some of the guess- 
work has been eliminated is indicated 
by losses on wheat expressed as a per- 
centage of premiums: 166% in 1940, 
149% in 1941, and 120% in 1942. 

@ Longer-Term Policy—More important 
in the opinion of the officials in charge 
of the program was the experience which 
led to the change to writing wheat poli- 
cies only for three-year terms instead of 
one. Previously, growers had been rush- 
ing in when they expected poor years, 
and then failing to take out insurance 
when weather encouraged them to ex- 
pect a good crop. 

Insurance on 1943 wheat and cotton 
crops will remain in force despite the 
congressional action, so if the program 
should be restored this winter, coverage 
would not be suspended. 


Sugar for 1944 


Beet growers and refiners 
put on one of their rare efforts 
in cooperation in order to get 
larger plantings next year. 


Sugar beet growers and processors 
fell into each others’ arms in Denver 
last week at the 1943 meeting of the 
U. S. Sugar Beet Assn. It was. a 
strange spectacle, since they are usually 
at each others’ throats over contracts 
and such. This year, with expected 
sugar beet harvest down to its lowest 
point since 1922, with 19 factories (out 
of 85) already scheduled to be closed 
this fall and perhaps more to follow, 
growers and processors named a joint 
policy committee, first of its kind, to 
work for a bigger planting in 1944. 

@ Refiners Main Sufferers—W. G. Gorst 
of Worland, Wyo., a grower, heads the 
joint committee, and Frank A. Kemp 
of Denver, president of the biggest 
maga Great Western Sugar Co., 

eads its executive group. Actually the 
situation is not so hard on farmers, 
since they merely chose to plant’ their 
acres to competing crops rather than 
sugar beets, but it’s rough on processors, 
whose factories and machinery are use- 
less save for the one process of extract- 
ing sugar from beets. 

The 1943 story, as told by the July 
crop report of the Dept. of Agriculture: 

Planting: 1,045,000 acres in 1942, 636,- 
000 acres in 1943, a decrease of 39% under 
1942, and 30% under the ten-year average, 
which included the drought years. 

Harvest: 11,681,000 tons of beets in 
1942 from 951,000 acres; e ed in 1943, 
7,378,000 tons from 598,000 acres; ten- 
year average yicld, 9,834,000 tons. 


e Both Feed and Food Lost—At the 
ten-year average of 287 pounds of sugar 
per ton of beets, 1943 refined beet sugar 


production would be just ove }.9s) 
tons; last year it was 1,6) 009 , 
Also, beet tops and pulp ma . 
for millions of sheep and . ttle 
short beet crop will proport > nately. 
the feed supply. 


The joint committee  ; laced 
blame for this year’s low a: :cage 
on ‘delay and ineptitude in deve 


a production program” by t!e Dep: 
Agriculture, and its member 
afraid that unless they get busy i 
sugar will be squeezed down 4s tigh 
tighter, in the 1944 picture and 4 
by federal encouragement of compe 
crops such as dry beans and pe 
potatoes. 

@ Worries over Labor—Federal », 
policies were established faiily onl 
1943—the government is buying 
crop at $11 a ton from farmers, resel 
it at $9.50 to processors to hold g 
prices down—but until late spring 
farmers didn’t know if there would 
beet labor, or what wages they'd } 
to pay (BW—Apr.24’43,p56). — 

Actually, with Japanese from rel 
tion camps, Mexicans, and some pr 
trusties and war prisoners helping 
labor supply has so far matched that 
1942. And less is needed because 
the widespread planting of “sing 
seed, which require less thinning. 
e Too Much Rain—The departmer 
July report says wet weather in Mi 
gan and Ohio resulted in the poox 
plant for many years. Beet acreage 
both are less than half normal, as # 
are in California, but acreage is runni 
up to three-quarters that of 1942 
other regions. 

Southern cane conditions, howe 
indicate 17% more sugar from t 
source in 1943, and there’s plenty 
sugar just off shore in Cuba and Puej 
Rico, and a little farther away in Hav: 
The recent pickup in deliveries fn 
Cuba is the most comforting phas 
the sugar outlook (BW —Jul.17’43,pi 


Fluid Cattle Feed 


Kinsey Distilling Corp. fint 
steers flourish on liquid stilag 
left from alcohol process; hig 
in proteins and minerals. 


er 
3. ~ 


Experiments for the past six mont 
by Kinsey Distilling Corp. at its Linh¢ 
(Pa.) plant have proven the merits 0 
new method of cattle feeding. It 
only improves the country’s beef 0 
look by helping overcome the prevaili 


shortage of feed, but also provid 


whisky makers with an outlet for 

liquid stilage left over from their distil 
tian process. 

e High in Food Value—The idea of 
ing distiller’s grain to feed livestock 


not new. What the Kinsey developmé 
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FIRE CHIEF FINISHED 
HOOPERWOOD DUCK 


Covers the ‘Quint Fleet’ 


Five sister ships, nicknamed the “Quint Fleet,” recently established a new 
world’s side-launching record at the Walter Butler Shipbuilders’ yard in 
Superior, Wisconsin. 


To eliminate the hazard of flammable canvas both on shipboard and through- 

out the yard, this shipbuilder has standardized on Fire Chief Finished 
ms Hooperwood Duck, on the recommendation of the Manitowoc Awning & 
ru ae Cotton Goods Products Company, who fabricate their tarpaulins, covers and 
Haw other canvas requirements. 


ower 


fie Today, this remarkable Hooperwood “Engineered Canvas’’ — permanently 
hase a resistant to fire, water, weather and mildew — travels with every branch of 
3p LS our armed forces and the supply forces that back them up. 


But, when the peace is won and our entire production is no longer required 
for war purposes, Hooperwood “Canvas Engineering” will open up new 
broad fields of usefulness. Awnings that won't ignite from carelessly tossed 
cigarettes or rot from mildew; special canvas truck covers that will outlast 
their predecessors several times over; construction windbreaks that hot rivets 
or sparks can’t fire; welding curtains that even an oxyacetylene torch can’t 
ignite; aircraft canvas fabrics that repel gasoline and oil — these and many 
other applications of HOOPERWOOD “Engineered Fabrics’ for Business and 
Industry will be waiting for you when conditions return to normal. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Since 1800 (through six wars) the HOOPER name has symbolized highest 
quality in Cotton Duck and other Heavy Cotton Fabrics, Paper Mill Dryer 
Felts, Filter Cloth, Rope and Sash Cord. 


=" HOOPERWOOD COTTON DUCK 


Yine as a Sere Gewel 
PERSONNA 


Precision Double Edge Blades 
IO blades’ I. 


and WORTH it 


Worth it in superlative shaving 
satisfaction. Made by Master 
Cutlers for men who always 
insist on the best. Individually 
inspected to insure uniformly | 


high quality. Try Personna—and 
see how much more pleasant, 
smooth and clean your morn- 
You'll be 
glad you paid the difference. 


ing shave can be. 


PERSONNA BLADE CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES - 599 MADISON AVE -NYC 


if your decler con't supply you, send 
check or money order to Department F 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 
“FLY BLIND” 


Adequate Con- 
trol of Property 
Dollars requires 
adequate Prop- 
erty Records 
based on Prop- 
erty FACTS. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL Company 


N N 
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amounts to is a modernization of the 
old system. The stilage has high protein 
and mineral content. 

Another factor favoring employment 

of the liquid form is that it eliminates 
the need for special driers, now virtually 
unobtainable because of their metal con- 
tent. Present facilities could not possi- 
bly handle the increasing demand. 
However, transportation is a drawback. 
The liquid requires a truck with a tank 
body. 
@ All Dressed 60%—The stilage has 
high protein and mineral content. 
Analysis in dry form shows 45% pro- 
tein, 5% solids, and 10% to 12% fats. 
Each animal fed with the Kinsey stilage 
is given 30 gal. to 40 gal. of the liquid 
daily, sometimes more. Slaughterers say 
that the 22 animals butchered so far all 
dressed 60%, one 63%. 


Melons Pick Up 


Fears of light crop fading 
in Georgia now they’re rolling 
to market and commanding big 


| prices in cars and on the plate. 


For a time early this year, Georgia 
watermelon growers feared their 1943 
crop would be as little as half of the 
1942 yield. It still seems unlikely that 
production will approach the 10,000,000 
melons that Georgia plucked from its 
+0,000 acres of vines last year and sold 
for $2,055,000, but prospects have im- 
proved considerably. 

e Not Essential Crop—What probably 
influenced the pessimistic forecasts was 


the government's omission of 
ons from the list of essential c.» 
ranting use of commercial ilizer 
But nothing prevented the m: 
ers from using their own fer! 
good effect. 

Melons began to roll into mer 
ketplaces in June. By mid-Jui 2.39 
carloads had been shipped to 


and eastern markets, compa wit 
2,943 carloads for the corres ond; 
period of 1942. Total shipmen is f; 
Georgia last year were 4,014 cars, 
Georgia is the No. 1 watcrmel 
state, and its experience usually jis typ, 
cal of the other principal producer. 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Fie. 
ida, and Alabama 
@ Brought $1,000 a Car—Prices ¢o; 
manded by the 1943 crop are softening 
the blow of a lighter yield. First ship 
ments brought as high as $1,000 a 
f.o.b. loading point. The lowest pric 
for early melons was about $850 a cx 
As they became more plentiful, the prig 
dropped to $350 to $400. It will dro 
still lower as the season progresses 
Last year the average price in Sout! 
Georgia, center of the state’s watermelo: 
belt, was about $200 a car, with bette; 
melons drawing $300 or more. Thi 
contrasted with 1940 when cars wer 
unloaded for lack of buyers. 
@ Retail Prices High—Higher prices al 
prevail at the public markets. At the At 
lanta municipal market, early melo: 
ranged from $1 to $1.50, but later 
dropped to 20¢ to 60¢. Normally the 
would range from 5¢ or 10¢ for sma 
ones to 50¢ for the largest. Chilled 
melon at one drive-in establishment in 
Atlanta is 25¢ a slice, compared wit! 
10¢ in other years. 


FUTURE COTTON EXPERTS 


At the Georgia Cotton Producers’ 
Assn., Atlanta, apprentices are learn- 
ing the art of grading cotton in prep- 
aration for the 1943 crop. Working 


to strict standards and in ideal light 
conditions, full-fledged classers grade 
each bale by minute examination of 
samples. They observe the color and 
strength of each lot by ripping staples 
apart, then record their findings 


Busi 
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UNLOCK DITTO POSSIBILITIES ! 


PRODUCTION, PAYROLL,PURCHASING, ORDER-BILLING 


We 
i 
| 


¢ - 


( 
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TRADE MARK REGIS 


“DITTO SPEEDS OUR DELIVERIES A FULL 
WEEK ON PARTS PRODUCTION!” 


— CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


Speed! Dependability! Error-proof accuracy!—these are 
the essentials of war industry. 

Ditto Business Systems are unlocking boundless oppor- 
tunities for speeding production, purchasing, payroll, 
order-billing—in large plants and small, geared to war 
production! 


Today, scarcely a ship, combat plane, tank, giant glider 
or block-busting bomb is speeded to the front without 
the efficient aid of Ditto! 

Ditto eliminates retyping, releases countless hands for 
other needed skills—does the work faster, better, more 
economically! 


Write TODAY for free samples of Ditto Systems which 
can serve you in every plant operation! 
PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 
PAYROLL— Obtain all records from one single writing! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 


ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90% of all typing! 
Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. DITTO, INC. 
B : 675 SOUTH OAKLEY BLVD. © CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
“Udinedss Systems MANUFACTURERS of BUSINESS MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
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Can you find a 
“Bench Tier” in this 
picture ? 


‘ = " 
Ws 
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Study the picture and you'll 
see a piece of rope, helping 
an American sniper main- 
tain the motionless alertness 
so essential to his job. 

Our heroic fighters need 
lots of rope. They scale cliffs 
with it, pull trucks and guns 
through mire with it, use it 
for landing nets and for hun- 
dreds of other vital purposes. 


Rope fibers are scarce! 


That’s why the Govern- 
ment has stopped the manu- 
facture of tying twine—all 
hard fiber heretofore used in 
making twine must now go 
into rope to help fight the 
Axis. 


That’s why the package 


tier at the shipping bench 
is no longer in our picture. 

For tying twine fiber is 
serving a better purpose at 
the front than in the ship- 
ping room. Just one in- 
stance— 

4,000 soldiers owe their 
lives to the rope scaling nets 
that were available when the 
President Coolidge sank in 
the South Pacific. 

All rope must be conserv- 
ed, too. To help save it, we 
have issued a helpful folder 
called “Making Rope Last 
Longer.” For free copies 
write: Plymouth Cordage 
Company, North Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. In Canada, 
Welland, Ontario, 
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ROPE 


PLYMOUTH 


FOR INDUSTRY 
BINDER TWINE + TYING TWINE 


| WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST ff 


A digest of new {ader, 
regulations affecting priorities 
price control, and transportation 


——en 


- Aviation Gasoline 


All 100-octane aviation gasoli 
scheduled for completion in 1943 
assigned AA-1 preference ratings 
AA-2X, which some of them 
held. This action has been take: 
this year’s 100-octane plant construct 
program and, in effect, places it 
same priority level as other mil 
grams such as aircraft and escort \ 


| Welding Equipment 


To set up a national reserve poo! 
used, idle resistance welding equipment 
the object of a new order which requir 
owners of such equipment to register it wit 
WPB, on form WPB-2732. By the 15 
of each month, manufacturers wi 
quired to report all purchase order 
and rebuilt welding equipment and repair 
parts that were unfilled, received, and « 
celed during the preceding month. 1 
will be forbidden to accept orders for 
equipment amounting to more than $2 
without specific authorization on W! 
2752, except for the armed forces, fi 
manufacturers of or dealers in this equ 
ment, and for orders bearing ratings 
signed under Preference Rating Order 


P-19-h. (Order L-298.) 


SF 


} 
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Steel Drums 


Because satisfactory substitutes for steel 
drums to hold chemicals are not available, 
restrictions on packing 16 chemicals have 
been removed. The use of new 
steel drums for packing corn sirup, molas 
or fruit juices, however, is prohibited 
a WPB action that permits most product 
formerly on List B to be packed in ux 
drums without regard to the date on whi 
the drums were purchased. (Order L-1% 
as amended.) 


Steel Castings 


A revision of quantity differentials aj 
plicable to maximum prices for steel cast 
ings has been made to meet changed prc 
duction conditions so that, after July -! 
the basis will be quantities of casting 
ordered from one pattern at one time and 
scheduled for delivery in any one « ilendar 
month, to conform to the schedules ot 
Controlled Materials Plan which are !imited 
to deliveries made in a calendar month. 
(Amendment 7, Revised Price Schedule 4! 


Industrial Power Trucks 


Recent rulings require that purc! 


ders for used industrial power trucks—set 
propelled vehicles designed primary !0 


handling material on floors or pave? SU! 
faces in and around plants, docks 
must be authorized on form W! 
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they may be accepted, and name 
i4:onal manufacturers of such trucks 
«- models are approved under L-112 
Al 
Buppicmentary Order L-112-a.) 


Delivery Restrictions Eased 


Deliveries of small packages by individual 
, services in the northeastern gaso- 
shortage area will be permitted if 
weral small packages are consolidated 
sto one parcel which weighs more tlian 
E Ib. and exceeds 60 in. in length and girth 
ombined. This easing of the former ruling 
places specialty and independent stores that 

a combined parcel delivery service on 
n equal footing with larger department 


eli 
ine 


ores 


sed Typewriters 


A complete revision of ceilings on sales 
nd rentals of used typewriters tightens 
overage of portables, generally increasing 
lings for newer machines and lowering 
em for older ones. Since for the most 
bart the older ones are the only machines 
ailable for sale, this means a_ revision 
ownward in sales prices of as much as 
13.00 for some types of machines. Rental 
ates have been revised for both portable 
nd office size typewriters. Dealers’ prices 
io other dealers have been raised to 80°% 
pf the retail selling prices, though for 
bther transfers the former rate of 664% 
§ maintained. (Revised Regulation 162.) 


sed Consumer Goods 


To control prices in defense areas, price 
lings for 15 kinds of used durable con- 
umer goods have been set for Sept. 1, 
943, in a new over-all regulation. The 
rticles, previously held under GMPR, in- 
lude used furniture, bedding, stoves, floor 
overings, hardware, handtools, baby car- 
iages, musical instruments (except pianos), 
bfice fixtures, commercial kitchen equip- 
ment, and others listed. (Regulation 429.) 


ats and Oils 


The former prohibition on carrving over 
ny unused portions of second-quarter 
quotas of fats and oils for civilian use has 
been lifted to allow manufacturers to 
ptilize such carryovers in the third quarter 
nly. The amount of fats and oils per- 
nitted is cut from 180% to 167% of the 
manufacturer’s average use in 1940 and 
941 in the production of margarine for 
vilians, and from 100% to 80% in the 
production of soap; 100% of the base 
period amount is allowed for a new class, 
ormerly called protective coatings. Re- 
rictions on the use of lard, rendered pork 
at, oleo, stearine, oleo stocks, edible tal- 
ow, soybean and whale oil are eliminated 
but are tightened on the processing of 
ats and oils for the owner’s account, 
Food Distribution Order 42, amended.) 


Dlive Oil 


Differentials on maximum prices for do- 
nestic and imported olive oils sold in bulk 
have been set by OPA. Only olive oil 
packed in containers holding one gallon or 
8 is left under the freeze provisions of 
KS 53 or GMPR,; all other olive oil sold 
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\dment 1, Order 112, as amended; | 


Feacéhine Pecaions 


THAT PROVED DOUBLY VALUABLE IN WARTIME 


Window Guards 


losses of 


nd plans. 
4 with 


ay to stop 


, w 
Here's 8 blueprints @ 


tection at 


1 ro 
A wise P portant now. 


vitally im 


fence 
exit to these 


iy your plant completely enclosed 
within a barrier of sturdy, steel 
fence? Are windows protected with 
heavy steel guards? Are your gates 
situated for easy traffic handling? 
Perhaps a few feet of fence—or mod- 
est repairs will tighten up your pro- 
tection system. Demands for U-S-S 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


Cyclone Fence and Wire Guards ar 
heavy. Supplies are limited? But if 
you are making war goods and have 
the proper priorities, we can provide 
the materials you need. Get in touch 
with us. We'll help you plan your 
fencing and give you a free estimate, 
There’s no obligation involved. 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE FENCE 


ae 


ag ‘ 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


It's full 


coupon today. 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 473 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
of facts, 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 

fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


Interested in* fencing: [] Industrial; [ 
[) Residence. Approximately 


specifications, illustrations. 
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Neoprene, a product of Du Pont, being 
dumped from the polymerization kettle. 
Photo courtesy E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 


THE wuees Ff 
Wit speed O* 


man -MADE nub, 


To the average person, production of synthetic rubber seems 


like a work of sheer magic. 
emergency-developed 
“miracle” requires equipment 
efficiency, is almost without 


industry 


It is, in a sense ... yet the huge, 
that performs this modern 
which, for magnitude and super- 
parallel. 


One important essential, among others, is tough, durable, de- 
pendable heat insulation, making possible the maintenance of 


sustained high temperatures. 
Insulation for some of the 
developments, is further and 


The selection of Carey Heat 
nation’s largest synthetic rubber 
convincing evidence of the Carey 


reputation for dependable quality and successful performance. 


Wherever 
zero to 2500° F. are essential, you 


will 


awe 


temperatures from sub- 


find efficient 


HEAT INSULATIONS noc. 10s 


job. A nationwide engineering and distribution organization 


is at your service. Address Dept. 29 for details. 
3 CAREY PRODUCTS include: 
: ROOFINGS . . . ROOF COATINGS .. . FIREPROOF SIDINGS... 
: FLOORING ... WALLBOARD . .. DUCTS FOR HEATING and AIR 
: CONDITIONING SYSTEMS . . WATERPROOFING MATERIALS ... 
: ASBESTOS PAPER and MILLBOARD ASBESTOS SWEEPING 
: COMPOUND .. . ASBESTOS PIPELINE FELT 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


In Canada: The Philip Carey Co., Ltd. 


Office and Factory: Lennoxville, P. 9. 
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controlled by 
Amendment 38, R 


In bulk 
RPS 353 
Schedule 53 


Linseed Oil 


To permit freer flow of lin 
| strictions have been removed 
among crushers, processors, m 
and wholesale distributors by a 
Administration regulation that 
| limit deliveries for other than 
| ing purposes to 50% of the avera 
used in corresponding calendar 
1940 and 1941. Reports are 
crushers, processors, and distribut 
the amounts of their quotas und 
| lation: thev will be received 

Food Distribution Order 63. 

Priority ratings for the purcl 
seed oil will be issued by WEA 
facturers filling contracts with 
forces, for a group of inedibl 
including protective coatings, |i1 
cloth. 


T 


Space Heaters 


Restrictions on space heaters 
eased to permit manufacture of ¢ 
except as limited by Order | 
purposes other than housing, pri 
oil heaters may be allowed up t 
the amount of iron and _ steel 
during the manufacturers’ base 
no heater may be made for 
with a capacity of more th 
B.t.u. per hour. For housing, 
floor furnaces may be produced 

| quantities. (Order L-173, as am 


Tires for Spares 


To stretch the present stock 
until new synthetic casings 
duced in quantity (page 36). OPA 
ruled that no new tires will 


for spares during the next few 
ept to a few drivers, such as fi 
doctors, who sometimes havc 
it high speeds. A driver without 
spare will be eligible for a u 
ipped casing, not for a new ti 
with three sound tires but 
fourth are eligible for new tir 
| mileage allowance exceeds 2+! 
Amendment 39, Ration Order 1A 


Solid Tires 


Rationing restrictions on 
tires are being removed to encou 
use by truck operators who otherw 
have to have new tires, accordi 
OPA amendment which requires 
car, for purposes of tire eligibilit 
considered a_ passenger autom 


, 
Salc 


when it is rented for more tha 
cessive days, instead of for 7, a 
(Ration Order 1A, including Amer 
38 

Film 


Recent rulings place a time lin 
davs on authorizations for 35 mn 
picture film and eliminate form | 
an eligible application for photogt 
film, while continuing to limit prot 


photographers to the purchase of f!m 1 
| free stocks rather than from mam 
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for rated orders. If film is available 
supplier’s stock, it is not necessary 
e a rating to buy it. All orders will | 
ed as unrated orders except those 
ratings of AA-5 or higher which 
een assigned on the specified forms. 
L-178, as amended, and Order 
_ as amended. ) 


Beans, Macaroni, Noodles 


A manufacturer of processed beans, mac- 
aron’ and noodle products is now provided | 
with formulas to establish maximum prices, 
by taking the weighted average price per 
giles unit during the Oct. 1, 1941-March 
31, 1942 base period, and adding the in- 
creased cost of raw ingredients. This action 
has been taken because a limited amount 
of glass containers is now available to proc- 
essors. (Regulation 427.) 


Neoprene Rubber Goods 


Following the July 1 cut in Neoprene 
ceilings to 274¢ per pound, reductions have 
been made in maximum prices for Neo- 
prene rubber hose and belting, beginning 
July 20, in amounts varying with the pro- 

ttion of Neoprene used in the manufac- 
ture of these products. (Amendment 12, 
Regulation 149.) 


Nonrationed Shoes | 


| 


Shoes made before Aug. 15 of materials | 
other than leather (except for the allow- | 
able leather top lifts) may be sold as non- | 
rationed shoes if their soles are made prin- | 
cipally of some material other than rubber 
-such as wood, rope, fabric, or fiber. | 
(Amendment 28, Ration Order 17.) 


Shoe Inventories 


Merchants now are exempted from the | 
inventory controls set up by Order L-219 
if 90% of their net sales in the most re- 
cently completed inventory year were sales 
of footwear. If such sales amounted to less 
than 90%, only shoe inventory limitations 
are removed; all other inventory will con- 
tnue to be under control. This amendment 
broadens the scope of the WPB order to 
cover some 5,000 additional merchants, by 
including any whose inventory equals 
$50,000 or whose sales are $200,000 or 
more; formerly, only one who fulfilled both 
conditions was covered. For this additional | 
group, the ruling takes effect at the be- 
ginning of the fourth quarter of the 1943 
mventory year. 

Merchants whose sales are 50°% in to- | 
bacco products are also exempted from 
the order. (Order L-219, as amended. ) 


Copper Wire for Farmers 


In order to get copper wire in excess | 
of the 75 feet permitted, farmers may ob- 
tan allotment certificates which are issued 
by County USDA War Boards upon appli- 
cation. (Direction 21, CMP Regulation 1.) 


Baby Carriages 


The scheduled output of baby carriages 
‘or the third quarter has been placed at 
-59,622 baby carriages and 265,400 strollers, 
walkers, and sulkies. ‘These figures repre- 
‘ent an increase of about 31,900 units for 
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“HYDRAULICS”, in Our Language, Means 
Pressures Up to 10,000 Lbs. Per Square Inch! 


You’ve heard about hydraulic sys- 
tems having “high” pressures of 
300 to 3,000 Ibs. per square inch. 
Since the extent of internal pres- 
sures is mighty important in 
determining the efficiency and 
adaptability of any hydraulic sys- 
tem — we want to clear up what 
is meant by “high pressures” in 
Blackhawk’s language. 

When we speak of “high pres- 
sures”, we mean pressures that 
start at 3,000 Ibs. and go up to 
10,000 Ibs. per square inch! We 


must talk that way because, for 
years, we’ve successfully built hy- 
draulic pumps that operate at 
10,000 Ibs. — serving rams devel- 
oping up to 50 tons of power. 


The secret is in the pumps that 
Blackhawk knows how to build. 
The higher the internal pressure 
— the smaller need be the ram 
circumference. And the smaller 
the ram — the smaller the pump 


and oil reservoir. 


Resulting compactness means a 
hydraulic system with less weight 
— greater efficiency — less fric- 
tion — easier installation in tight 
places — less design change in 
present equipment, 


For information on Blackhawk 
High-Pressure Hydraulic Controls 
for future product designs — or 
for your present hydraulic appli- 
cations — write Blackhawk Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CWIGH - PRESSURE 


BLACKKAWK 
dtiebicr 
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WANT TO SEE YOU 


Here at Harrisburg a sincere welcome is always maintained for 
representatives of a wide variety of industries. There is a very 
direct connection between our design, metallurgical and produc- 
tion departments. 


Why” you ask, when practically 100% 
of our production goes to the war effort. 


Frankly, the reasons are these. We 
want to see you because you may 
have a product, material, or proc- 
ess that will help us do an even 
better production job now—and an 
equally good job for post-war 
requirements, 


We want to see you and 
work with you in confi- 
dence on the problems 
that we all must answer 
to win the peace — as 
well as the war. Design 
and metallurgical prob- 
lems concerning seam- 
less steel, and hollow 
and drop-forging — are 
welcomed by our engi- 
neers and metallurgists. 
Just as we are furnish- 
ing the armed services 
today with products of 
unusual analyses to fit 
many different sets of 
specifications—we can, 
by planning with you 
today, make earlier 
post-war deliveries. 


HARRISBURG STEEL CORPORATION 


HARRISBURG e PENNSYLVANIA 
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the latter types over second-quarter 

tion, but show little change fron 

— baby carriage output. (Schc. | IN 
rder L- 152.) 7 


War Housing 


Regulations controlling the sal 
vately financed war housing have | 
by joint action of the National 
Agency and WPB. Amendments ; \j;; 
orders permit a builder to sell as ; 
one-third of the total dwelling un 
projects he has placed under cor . 
im any war housing area under \\ 8 »; 
orities applied for on or after Feb. 
The remaining units must be held 
tal but may be sold to eligible wa 
occupants after two months. 


Farm Equipment 


Manufacturers of farm equipment part 
are allowed, with the approval of OPA, ; 
add emergency service charges to t 
ings if the charges are limited to cost 
curred when a purchaser asks deliv 
date that would have been impossil 
out extra expense. (Amendment 8, Regu! 
tion 246.) 


Refrigerants 


Eight classes of users of chlorinated | 
drocarbon refrigerants (Freon) have | 
set up by a WPB order that prohibit 
livery of this product to those who use i 
in refrigerating carbonated and malt | 
erages. An individual’s classification must 
appear on his purchase order. Allotme: 
will be made each month on the basi 
these classifications, the amount 
depending on the available supply. (( 
M-28, as amended.) 


Refrigerator Rentals 


Mechanical refrigerators which are rented 
to resort users on a seasonal basis are 
empted from the flat-rate provisions for rc 
frigerator rental in cases where the supplier 
was making such rentals before Apr. | 
1942. (Amendment 1, Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 139.) 


Knit Underwear 


To assure adequate supplies of yarns for 
essential knit underwear for winter, WP 
has directed carded machine knitting yam 
producers to allocate, os the nine wan 
period beginning Aug. 1, specified p 
tages of their yarn output (based on ‘outp i 
from Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, 1943) t listed 
underwear manufacturers who are assigned 
preference ratings of AA-4, 


Other Price Actions 


More uniform and, in some cases, lowet 
prices for radios and phonographs assembled 
by retailers and distributors are expected 
as a result of the pricing methods whica 
have been set up by OPA’s new Regulation 
430. . . . Maximum prices for dry onions 
from July 15 to the end of the year have 
been established by OPA action that cover 
sales by the country shipper at levels © 
flecting an increased return for the farmer 
over last year. (Revised Maximum Pree 
Regulation 271.) 
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MARKETING|! 
Words and Nassic| 


NWLB ponders problem | 
of whether to write the lyrics to | 
Petrillo’s score in wrangle over 
his transcription boycott. 


When the National War Labor | 
Board met this week to decide whether | 
the case of James Caesar Petrillo’s | 
American Federation of Musicians vs. 
the electrical transcription industry was 
within its jurisdiction as a labor dispute, | 
it had a knotty problem on its hands. | 
But it didn’t seem to make too much 
difference what the board decided. For 
Petrillo, like John L. Lewis in the coal 
mine wrangle, seemed determined to | 
fight his battle on other grounds. 

e Wage Rates Not at Issue—Unlike 
Lewis, Petrillo is not fighting for such 
everyday labor objectives as _ better 
wages. The transcription companies, for 
which union musicians have refused to 
make recordings for almost a year, have 
operated under a closed shop contract 
with A.F.M. since 1937; and there’s 
no disagreement over wage rates, which 
scale up from a base of $18 an hour. 

Petrillo’s battle is for more work and 
more money—not for the musicians but 
for the union, ostensibly for the purpose | 
of employing other musicians in free 
concerts throughout the country. ‘The 
A.F.M.’s unemployment problem is not 
serious now, but Petrillo is postwar 
planning. ‘The union has 138,000 mem- 
bers, and since the amusement in- 
dustries figure that only about 40,000 
of them are employed—at salaries aver- 
aging in the neighborhood of $5,000 
—that would mean that about 98,000 
were unemployed. But many of these 
could not be classified as professionals. 
They work at other jobs and hold an 
A.F.M. union card only for those occa- 
sional times when they play at Elks 
dances. Petrillo isn’t worrying about 
them; he says he wants to take care of 
the boys when they come home from 


war. They expect him to, and mean- 
while they are taking good care of Pe- 
trillo with a reputed $60,000-a-year 
salary plus income tax payments. 

@ Mechanical Scab—It is Petrillo’s con- 
tention that he cannot insure postwar 
employment for his boys without com- 
plete control of the distribution of 
music. The musicians don’t have control 
as long as their recordings can “scab 
their own strikes.” This occurred recent- 
ly when musicians employed by Ringling 
Bros. & Barnum & Bailey Circus went 
on strike for higher pay. The circus aban- 
doned use of live musicians and broad- 


cast recorded music over a loudspeaker 
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WAR BUSY NORTH CAROLINA 


OFFERS ADDITIONAL PROD 


== 


Nw CAROLINA mills and 
plants are humming—as 
management and labor, working to- 
gether in harmony and peace which 
characterizes the industrial life of 
the State, turn out a veritable stream 
of the materials of war. Day and 
night, night and day, the pace 
never falters . . . ships, airplanes, 
uniforms, lifeboats, munitions, vi- 
tal minerals, parachutes and scores 
upon scores of other necessary ar- 
ticles move in a never ending line 
to the far-flung battle fronts. 

There remain in North Caro- 
lina, however, a limited number of 
available manu- 


WCTION FACILITIES 


ufacturers having or able to pro- 
cure their own machinery. To such 
manufacturers and to those manu- 
facturers doing postwar planning, 
North Carolina offers a real oppor- 
tunity . . . climate affording year- 
round operation, hydro-electric 
power, intelligent labor, and geo- 
graphic location which places the 
least burden on the over-loaded 
transportation sy§tem of the nation, 

Write today for information, 
Address Commerce and Industry 
Division, 3125 Dept. of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh, 


North Carolina. 


aimee” NORTH CAROLINA 
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At a public hearing before the National War Labor Board, the A.F.L. musi- 
cians’ czar, James C. Petrillo (right), swings a downbeat against federal inter- 
vention in his year-old labor dispute with the recording industries. 


system. In effect, the musicians played 
for their own funeral. 

The availability of recorded music 

seriously threatens the effectiveness: of 
radio strikes. Now when a radio sta- 
tion does not meet demands of the 
union—as was the case with WSAY, 
Rochester, N. Y., last week when the 
station refused to increase its musical 
staff from one to five—the union calls 
on strike the remote pickups—bands in 
outlying cities—of the network which 
serves the offending station. If this 
doesn’t induce the network to persuade 
its offending affiliate to fall into line, the 
pressure is increased. The network is 
asked to deny service to the unfair sta- 
tion with the alternative of losing both 
sustaining and commercial musical pro- 
grams. Petrillo doesn’t always win even 
with these tactics for a station can get 
along nowadays by using transcription 
libraries. 
@ Union “Not Interested”—That is why 
Petrillo told the U. S. Labor Concilia- 
tion Service early this month that mem- 
bers of his union were no longer inter- 
ested in making transcriptions, there- 
fore that their row was not a labor dis- 
pute under jurisdiction of the National 
War Labor Board. 

Strongest rebuttal to this stand is the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision in the 
antitrust action brought by the federal 
government against Petrillo because of 
the recording ban. The court upheld 
dismissal of the action by the Chicago 
District Court on the ground that the 
case was a labor dispute outside the 
jurisdiction of the antitrust statutes. 
The lower court specified that it was a 
labor dispute within the meaning of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act which contains 
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the same definitions as the National 
Labor Relations Act. 
@ Union-Inspired Stoppage—The trans- 
cription industry, of course, holds that 
the controversy is a labor dispute since 
it involves a concerted cessation of work 
at the instigation of a labor union to 
accomplish a given objective—that is, 
increased employment. Naturally, also, 
the companies underscore the historical 
and economic significance of the dis- 
pute as a classic instance of the attempt 
of a labor union, through the exercise 
of .almost unmatched monopolistic 
power, wielded by a single absolute 
authority, to arrest the inevitable course 
of technological disemployment. ‘This 
deeper significance of the case is un- 
questionably not lost on the National 
War Labor Board—nor on Petrillo. 
From Aug. 1 last year, when the re- 
cording ban became effective, until this 
February, when a Senate interstate com- 
merce subcommittee needled the union 
into presenting demands to the com- 
panies, the A.F’.M. formulated no stand. 
But at that time it proposed: (1) that 
a fixed fee be paid to the federation by 
the manufacturer for each musical re- 
cording made by the members; (2) that 
the federation receive a percentage of 
the rental charge on library transcrip- 
tions used by radio stations (no fee 
would be imposed on commercial trans- 
criptions for one-time use); (3) that it 
get a percentage of the price charged 
for such services as Muzak, which 
“pipes” transcribed music into restau- 
rants, bars, hotels, apartments, and in- 
dustrial plants in eleven cities from 
coast to coast; (4) that it receive an an- 
nual fixed fee for each juke box in serv- 
ice. Percentages were left to negotiation 


by the union; it then would ha: > pee, 
up to the record makers to fig ore om 
how to pass on the increased 4st » 
their customers. . 

In a meeting of phonograp 
manufacturers, electrical tran: -iption 
manufacturers, and the executi: — bog, 
of the union in New York, Ap. ]5 ‘ 


was decided that the problem of the 
phonograph record manufactu’ rs ang 
the transcription companies we ~ basic 


ally different, and the union, t 
should meet separately with ‘1c tyg 
industries. 


e Counterproposal Offered—Th tran, 
cription companies then offered 4 coy. 
terproposal involving additions! com 
pensation to be paid by them {o men. 
bers of the union employed i in recording 


each library transcription released, |; 
May, Petrillo unequivocally stated that 
the executive board had made a tudy of 
the business of the transcription comp: 
nies and the amounts of money involved 
in the offer, and that any addition 
compensation they could pay would bk 
entirely too small to interest the union 

The union then withdrew previou; 
proposals and demanded that transcr rip- 
tion companies “not permit transcrip. 
tions made by them to be used by amy 
radio station which may be placed 
a national unfair list by the America 
Tederation of Musicians, such deman 
to apply both to commercial 
tising and to library transcriptions.” 
@ Petrillo’s Warning—In other words 
the A.F.M. refused to resume work un- 
less it obtained complete control over 
the use of products manufactured. Pe- 
trillo pointed that up by warning the 
companies that the union might shortly 
thereafter determine that 500 br 
casting stations of the nation, more than 
half of them, were unfair— —Presumabh 
because they did not employ as man 
musicians as the union deemed a prope: 
quota. 

Since this proposal would, in effect 
constitute a secondary boycott, there 
were grave doubts as to its legality, but 
the industry refused the demand for 
business reasons. Foreseeing that a 
vertisers whose transcribed program 
were canceled overnight when a station 
was suddenly declared Id 


- aS & 


unfair woul 
soon give up and pour their advertising 
dollars into other media, the compe- 
nies realized that their position unde: 
Petrillo’s domination would be commer 
cially untenable. It is possible 
that such a setup would set such 
level of employment of musicians 
radio stations that it would appr iab 

reduce the market for transcriptions. 

e Appealed to Govermment—Having ¢- 
hausted every effort to find a realistic 
basis on which the musicians would re 
turn to work, seven electrical transcrip- 
tion manufacturers, who produce I] of 
the’ so-called library transcriptio 

(which constitute a syndicated Th) 


+ 


program service for general radio st 


eve 
» hig 


h 
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The amazing feats accomplished through the use of electronic vacuum 
tubes, great as they were in peacetime, have reached a crescendo during 
this war. Radar...an electronic device... is filling a wartime role of such 
great importance that it has been our most guarded secret . . . and still is. 
Technically it cannot be discussed, but it can be told that radar, like all 
electronic devices, is made possible only because of the vacuum tubes 
which it utilizes. % Eimac tubes occupy the key sockets in military radar 
equipment. Just one more instance to substantiate the oft mentioned 
statement that ‘“‘Eimac tubes are first in the important new develop- 
ments in electronics.” * When this war is over you, in all probability, 
will be very much interested in elec- 
tronic vacuum tubes. Remember 
this fact: Eimac tubes have proven 


Follow the leaders to 


their outstanding performance in 
some of the most gruelling services 


.. Radar for example. 


EITEL-McCULLOUGH, INC. * SAN BRUNO, CALIFORNIA 
Export Agents: FRAZAR & HANSEN, 301 Clay Street, San Francisco, California, U.S. A. 


For years now Eimac has maintained 
the enviable position of being first in 
the most important new developments 
in electronics. One example of Eimai 
heads-up achievements is the 304T tube 
pictured below. This tube, when first 
introduced, presented a revolutionary 
new principle in vacuum tube design 
Today, together with the whole Eimae 
family of tubes, the Eimac 304T i 
wageing relentless war on the enem) 
Tomorrow this tube and a host of neu 
developments will be at your service 


..and the latest 


ALILEO, the man who tre- 
G alized that the earth moved 
and the sun was fixed, invented the 
first thermometer. Isaac Newton 
improved it. Then Fahrenheit de- 
vised the scale familiar to all. 

Yet, even in 1943, American 
thermometers embody striking im- 
provements. 


The scale is surprinted on a wide- 
angle V which permits the maxi- 
mum of light to throw out the 
figures and lines in bold relief. 

To prevent glare, a specially- 
processed glass covers the scale and 
keeps out dust and dirt. 

Easy, accurate reading is assured 
by the broad stripe of red-reading 
mercury instead of a thin, hard-to- 
see silver line. The mercury is acid- 
cleaned and triple-distilled to avoid 
sticking to the inside of the tube. 

The case of this American ther- 
mometer is fusion-welded, one- 
piece in effect, and has a corrosion- 
resisting finish that in all ordinary 
conditions is rust-proof. 

American Glass, Dial and Record- 
ing thermometers are stocked and 
sold by leading Distributors every- 
where. Write to them or to us for 

full information. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Makers Industrial Instruments, Hancock Valves, 
Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Valves. 
Builders of “Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
end other lifting specialties, 


of ‘American’ 
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tion purposes) and most of the com- 
mercial transcripticns, appealed to the 
conciliation service. The companies 
were: Associated Music Publishers, Inc.; 
Empire Broadcasting Corp.; Lang- 
Worth Feature Programs, Inc.; Radio 
Recording Division of the National 
Broadcasting Co., Inc.; World Broad- 
casting System, Inc.; Standard Radio; 
and C,. P. MacGregor. 

When Petrillo made it clear to the 
mediator that the transcription business 
was “peanuts” to him and that he was 
merely using the industry as a means of 
tapping the revenue of radio stations, 
the case was certified to the NWLB. 
But even before it would weigh the 
merits of the case, the board held its 
public hearing July ¥—the first such 
before assuming jurisdiction—to deter- 
mine whether a labor dispute existed. 
© Companies Can Get Along—One rea- 
son the recording ban has lasted almost 
a year—and may last a lot longer—is 
that both phonograph recording and 
transcription industries can exist tempo- 
rarily without making new recordings. 
And anyway, because of wartime restric- 
tions, most record companies cannot 
get enough shellac out of India (BW— 
Jan.23’43,p28) to make many new rec- 
ords. 

Meanwhile, old master recordings 

big companies have as many as 5,000 
in their files—can be used to meet the 
platter demand. When the moving pic- 
ture “Casablanca” set off the popularity 
of “As Time Goes By,” RCA-Victor 
pulled out a twelve-year-old Brunswick 
master recording and pressed and sold 
thousands of records. 
@ They Work for Uncle Sam—T'rans- 
cription companies have another kind of 
salvation. Uncle Sam has become their 
big customer since wartime propaganda 
work at home and abroad has taken the 
government into the radio transcrip- 
tion business. And Petrillo, who is very 
patriotic, sees to it that the musicians 
record anything and everything for the 
government. 


CHAIN AS SLAUGHTERER 


Grocery chains, worried at increasipg 
slaughter-house shutdowns, are consid- 
ering buying packing plants to control 
slaughtering of their own meat. An in- 
dication is purchase of Nebraska Beef 
Co., Omaha, by Safeway Stores, Inc. 

The deal is described by Safeway 
spokesmen as “an isolated case,” not 
to be interpreted as a continuing policy. 
But there are hints that Safeway will 
buy more meat packing plants that have 
“satisfactory” OPA quotas if such action 
becomes necessary to help fill the chain’s 
meat-cutting and aging plants. 

With the exception of American 
Stores, which bought an Omaha plant 
a few months ago, no other large chain 
is reported to have -_ into the slaugh- 
tering business so far. 


Pinch in Bottles 


Nothing but food and 
drugs exempt from WPB order 
restricting glass for containers, 
Salvage affords little relief. 


As war pressure drove more and ior 
products from metal containers, })\:ny. 
facturers comforted themselves tha: the 
could still use glass. Now the wer ha: 
caught up with bottles and jars, con. 
stricting if not closing the final a\cnue 
of retreat for many consumer items. To. 
day the glass industry is 21% oversold, 
e Glass Allotments Cut—This bitter 
fact was officially proclaimed July | 
when the War Production Board issued 
restriction order L-103-b. This ruling 
took a deep cut in glass allotments for 
all products except food and drugs for 
the months of July, August, September, 
and October. It allows (1) for house. 
hold and industrial chemicals 80% of 
glass used in the 1942 base period, 
for beverages, whether malt or nonalco 
holic, and certain other products, 65’ 
of the 1942 base. 

The pinch on all products cxcept 

food and drugs is the inevitable result 
of the drive for heavier food output this 
season. Involved is the promise of \\/PB 
to allow home canners enough contain 
ers, tops, and rubber rings for 5,200. 
000,000 jars of fruits, juices, vegetables, 
meats, fish (BW—Apr.17’43,p68). The 
normal pack is 3,800,000,000. 
@ Services Use Them—Another cause of 
the shortage is the supply for militan 
forces on distant fronts. A jam jar or 
Coca-Cola bottle sent to a soldicr on 
Sicily or New Guinea never comes hom 
for re-use. The same is true of brew 
bottles. The last beer in cans went to 
fighting men overseas; now the beer 
travels in bottles. Much of it goes in the 
one-trip or throw-away bottle—a type 
no longer allowed for U. S. consump- 
tion. 

Salvage organizations of the Army 
and Navy have been enlisted in an at- 
tempt to bring back from overseas re- 
usable bottles. There is increasing 
hope that this drive will give some help 
since successes against the U-boat have 
made more ships available for the return 
of empties and more time in which to 
load them on shipboard. Also under 
consideration are breweries and soft 
drink plants to be established in foreign 
military centers where bottles can be 
kept in local circulation. 

e Too Far Away?—However, any such 
1elief would be relatively small im vol 
ume and distant in time. ‘The squeeze 
is on right now, and laments wil! be 
heard until the easeup comes Novy. 1. 
Meanwhile, there is a wild scramble for 
used bottles. Breweries, soft drink man- 
ufacturers, and dairy companies have 
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ined in a concerted drive to recover | 


npties. 


The beer industry ‘is pretty desperate | 


nce the crackdown came in the mid- 
le of a summer when thirsty working- 
en were bulging with money. Warn- 
gs had been given, and brewers did 


hat they could to cushion the ap- 


roaching shock. Some six weeks ago, | 


he U. S. Brewers Assn. called a confer- 
nce to discuss the bad news. As a 
sult state and local brewing associa- 
jons all over the country laid out co- 
perative bottle collection campaigns 


ith milk and soft drink companies. | 


Pursuit of the ““Loafer”—Through ad- 


ettising and word-of-mouth proselvting | 


t commercial points of accumulation, 
llurements are being publicized to bring 
back the “loafer bottle.’”’ Consumers arc 
ld that failure of returns is one reason 
it shortages in supply, that deposits on 
ittles are being strictly enforced and 
some instances increased, that here 

$ another way to support the over-all 


at effort. The propaganda doesn’t say | 
, but a major difficulty is the fact that | 
msumers now have so much money | 
d so little to spend it on that many | 
n't bother to collect empties and get 


eir refunds. 


An advertisement of the beer-soft- | 
rink-milk interests in New York papers | 


a sample of the cooperative copy. It 
roclaims that in the area around New 
ork City and in New Jersey there are 
45,000,000 empty bottles sitting idly 


kitchens, pantries, basements, and ga- | 
Hges, enough bottles to meet easily | 


ll demands if those bottles are kept 
usily working.” Housewives are urged 
rout out these loafers, to return them 
retailers for the 2¢ to 5¢ deposits, and 
) urge all their friends to do likewise. 
Bottle Wall Smashed—Cooperative 
‘ups are not confining their efforts to 
omes but are searching out bottles 
herever they may be. Thus in Pitts- 
ugh one man was visited by a constable 
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“Those 50,000 
planes you ordered aze ready, Scr” 


Three years ago American industry couldn’t have turned 


out the engines alone for 50,000 planes a year. But last 


year American industry did— thanks to American machine 


tools, and particularly such tools as Bullard Mult-Au-Matics. 


For example, the Mult-Au-Matic pictured here is one of 


many making propeller hubs. Since for all practical pur- 


poses a Mult-Au-Matic is seven machines in one, it will 


produce propeller hubs faster and at lower cost than seven 


single spindle machines. 


Already many manufacturers are figuring on ways to 


use Mult-Au-Matic productive capacity after the war. 


Are you? 


’ 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICU: 
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Siw brings 


g speed to 


@ Put your shipping rooms 
oe. a real production basis 
gers SKILSAW to speed ai// sawing. 
This powerful, easy-handling saw goes to 
each job and saves material handling. It 
pre-cuts lumber to uniform lengths and 
widths for quick assembly 
into crates. It sizes 2x 4’s 
swiftly and accurately inside 
the car for freight-car brac- 
ing. SKILSAW speeds un- “a 
crating, too... protects a 
contents from damage in CK 
opening ...salvages crating 
lumber for other uses. 
Whatever the sawing jobs 
in your plant...in shipping, 
receiving, maintenance or 
production departments... 
SKILSAW will do them faster, 
better and with fewer men. 
Ask your distributor to prove 
it with a demonstration of 
SKILSAW now! 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distrib- 
utors of hardware and industrial supplies 


DISC SANDERS 


BELT SANDERS 


°. 
PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 


BLOWERS 
. 
FLOOR SANDERS 


KILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
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and officials of the Allegheny County 
milk bottle exchange. He had embedded 
in his garden wall 357 milk bottles. The 
wall came down, the good bottles went 
to the dairies, and he went along with 
the constable to explain what right he 
had to break the others. 

Instead of being a help in the bottle 
crisis, the junk man is proving a prime 
irritation. ‘These roving traders are hep 
to the fluctuations and opportunities of 
their business and lit on the bottle 
shortage like a duck on a June bug. 
From unwarned housewives, they whee- 
dled empties of all sorts. From scratch- 
ers in dump piles, from nickel-conscious 
small boys, they bought all offerings for 
which there was a market. In selling 
these recoveries to breweries, soft-drink 


bottlers, and dairies, the junk men 
charged every cent the traffic would 
bear. 


@ Beer Bottles Expensive—The brewers 
have been painfully used. A new beer 
bottle costs around 2¢. Used bottles 
are being sold to brewers for as much 
as 6¢ each. The brewers have been im- 
ploring the Office of Price Admuinistra- 
tion for relief. ‘There is a ceiling on new 
bottles but not on old. The brewers 
want OPA to rule that no secondhand 
bottle can be sold for more than the 
price of the new bottle. So far OPA 
has been too busy with other matters 
(including its own internal convulsions) 
to rescue the beer companies. 

While scouring all sources for used 
bottles, the industries under pressure 
view with anguish conditions in liquor 
distilling. Federal law requires that 
every liquor bottle must be broken when 
emptied to prevent its misuse by boot- 


leggers or by chiseling barkeeps 
inferior brands in fancy empti 
800,000,000 bottles are thus 
annually. It is estimated that 
half these could be salvaged 
sympathetic to the idea, W 
authorities doubt that laws 
lreasury regulations could bx 
in time to help. Besides, it 
out that liquor bottling now 
duced scale. 

@ Styles Slashed—Nobody }! 
glass industry for the present 
affairs. Through standardiz 
simplification, it has cut out | 
of styles of containers. This 
the main factor in a consta 
production. During 1941 th 
dustry produced 70,000,000 ¢ 
types of containers. Last yc 
$0, 000,000 gross. This year 
will be roughly 92,000,000, 
and next year is expected to 

000,000 gross. 

Glass is made principally 
soda ash, and lime. These ii 
are in sufficient supply. Th 
has been that the industry is at 
of its plant capacity. Next 
crease will be the result of | 
expansions for which WPB h: 
materials and equipment. B 
Owens-Illinois will have a big 


operating at Waco, Tex. Kerr G 


has rehabilitated an old plant 
Ana, Calif., 
same to one 


Hillsboro, Il. 


of its dormant 
However, 


difficulties and certain manpow 


ages which, curiously, will be | 
in the common labor categorics 


and Ball Bros. has done 


all these p 
ects must struggle with possib 
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POSTAL CARD CAMPAIGN 


In the welter of wartime shortages of 
civilian foods and commodities, wheat 
is an outstanding exception; there is 
enough—if used carefully. To convert 
“if” to an actuality, the American 


Assn: and the Mill 


Bakers | 


tional Federation are circulat 
ple reminders on penny post 
With the reminders go sug 
that the food industries kee; 
ington and the farmers info: 


wheat conservation measure 
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{AGINE finding a locomotive in your 
ndry . . . plus an anti-tank shell, a 
v million yards of textiles, several 
ousand dozen oranges, and a grease 
onkey’s overalls for good measure! 


Pretty staggering? Well, that’s only 
small sample of the things that turn 
) in Wyandotte’s “wash” every day. 
fice buildings, bomber parts, bottles 


the billion . . . the list covers prac- 


What a wash! 


tically everything that might conceiv- 
ably need cleaning during its career. 
We don't, of course, gather all those 
items in a wicker basket and run them 
through a wringer. We do make the 
kind of cleaning compounds each case 
requires . . . tailor-made for specific 
problems, designed to save man-hours. 


Times being what they are, you may 
well have a new and bewildering clean- 


| WoMMYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Specialized Cleaning Moterials for Business, Industry and Institutions © 


ing job of your own. Suppose it is 
something that’s never been done. 
There's lots of room left in our “wash” 
. .« Wyandotte will handle it! 


MAMAN 


© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
consolidates the resources and facilities 
of Michigan Alkali Company and The 
J. B. Ford Company to better serve the 
nation’s war and post-war needs. 


SUNN A E10 APT 


yandotfe 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wyandotte Cleanser 


for Home Use © Alkolies ©@ Chiorine © Calcium Carbonate © Calcium Chloride © Dry ice 
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WATERPROOF TAPE 


i [1 f for! sj 
SHIPMENTS 


OF INTEREST TO EVERY EXPORT SHIPPER 
is this newly perfected water-resistant 
tape. Its objective—to seal or strap the 
new waterproof or moisture-resistant 
containers specified for overseas ship- 
ments. 


SOLSEAL Tape is available in 30/30/30, 
60/30/30 and 60 lb. Wet Strength kraft 
with Solseal adhesive. Also available 
string-filled for use as a strapping tape. 


Multiple tests have proven that the 
tape adheres to the container for over 
eight weeks after immersion. Under 
conditions of high humidity, rain and 
actual immersion this tape answers a 
real need. Write for free sample coil 
with solvent for testing purposes. Spec- 
ify type of SOLSEAL sample desired. 


McLAURIN-JONES C0. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
OFFICES: NEW YORK * CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
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State Taxes Rise 

And they're going higher 
if legislatures accept advice of 
Federation of Tax Administrators 
in first annual report. 


Although state revenue from excise 

taxes has generally increased since the 
beginning of the war, personal and cor- 
poration income tax yields have consist- 
cently outgained sales taxes. 
@ More Trouble Coming?—Noncetheless, 
business men to whomigasoline, tobacco, 
beer, liquor, and general sales taxes con- 
stitute major marketing problems may 
expect more trouble instead of less if 
state legislatures take the advice of a 
report just issued by the Federation of 
‘Tax Administrators, advice to consider 
substantial boosts in excise tax rates. 

“Recent Trends in State Revenues” 
is the first of a series to be published 
annually on behalf of state tax adminis- 
trators to whom wartime economic con- 
ditions present appreciably more dislo- 
cation than they did in the World War, 
the ratio of state tax collections to the 
national income having risen from 1% 
in 1917 to 5% in 1941. Furthermore, 
state tax systems then were based 
mainly upon property revenues which 


are far less sensitive to business fluctu- . 


ations than present sources. 

The federation evaluates the current 
status of major taxes as follows: 
@ Income Taxes—The 51% increase in 
revenue from state income taxes in the 
fiscal year 1942 reflects, obviously, the 
rise in national income, as the more 


important legislative change 
field reduced rather than incr 
tax rate. While only 34 states 
income taxes last year, 14% of 
revenue was derived from corp 
personal income levies. 

Some leveling off is expect 
industrial activity reaches its 
year, but despite reductions in 
income tax rates in several 
creased exemption in others, 
deductibility of federal incom« 
ments, a decline is improbabl 
as the national income increas 
fully undey the impact of fe: 
expenditures. 

e@ General Sales Taxes—State 
from general sales taxes in 7 
amounted to $632,700,000 


1942, accounting for 16% of to! 


collected revenues. The disap 
of hard goods like refrigerator 


tomobiles from the market follow» 


heavy buying in 1941, which anticipat 


the shortage, was reflected in 


collections beginning in April, 


when monthly yields fell bel 
collections during corresponding 


W 


mont: 


of the preceding year—July, 1942, fe 
5% below July, 1941. This trend hy 
reversed itself in 1943 collections. Feb. 
ruary, 1943, for example, showed an §% 


increase over February, 1942. 


As usual, 1942 saw numerous legis: 
tive changes in sales tax laws lL ouisianj 
repealed its sales tax, Illinois and Sout 
Dakota reduced rates, and West Vi 
ginia exempted all food sales below 5) 
(except luxury foods, and sales by ho 
tels, restaurants, etc.). Still before Or: 
gon voters in referendum is a 3% 
tax calculated to produce $20,000, 
annually, California reduced the sk 


saith 


WHERE THE STATES GET THEIR REVENUES 
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20 
10 Payroll 
1939 1940 1941 1942 
$3,884 $4,170 $4,498 $4,975 
(Figures in Millions of Dollars, 000,000 omitted) 
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a ‘ This patented safety lamp lock is an cities) for a talk 
oe integral part of each socket, simple in about your plant 
" operation and foolproof. Its a MILLER lighting. 

UIsial 

of a Here’s the rugged new MILLER AERO- 

low 5 DESIGNED fluorescent fixture — avail- 


upationd 


AKE a good look at the little sketch 
below. It shows an exclusive feature 
of MILLER AERO-DESIGNED fluores- 
cent lighting — a patented safety lamp 
lock that minimizes the danger of lamps 
falling. 
It’s a very important feature to any 
man investing in fluorescent lighting 


today. 


able in individual units, or for contin- 
uous-row lighting. 


EFLEcTORS are of Masonite with durable IVANITE, 
the “sealed-in-surface” finish for high reflection 
factor. Lightweight, easy to remove, simple to clean. 
Reflectors are “extra length” for good shielding of lamp 
ends, Miller reinforcing reflector attachment strap 
assembly is an integral part of each reflector—no change 
required for either two or three-light units. 
WIRING CHANNELS, now streamlinei, contain all 
necessary wiring and auxiliaries—with bdllasts exposed 
for heat dissipation. Can be used as individual lighting 
units or in continuous rows. 


THE MILLER COMPANY ec MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


BUY THE FLUORESCENT LIGHTING WITH 
THIS EX7RA SAFETY FEATURE! 


costly plant accidents. 


Other noteworthy features of MILLER 
AERO-DESIGNED fluorescent are item- 


ized below. Check them carefully, then 


call in a MILLER 
field engineer (lo- 


cated in principal 


CHECK THESE MILLER FEATURES 


FLANGED TOP of channel permits clamp strap attach- 
ment at various points along channel, for ceiling, rod or 
cable mounting to suit any ceiling structure. Also can 
be suspended with chains, conduit or combinations of 
these methods. 

MILLER SAFETY SOCKETS with integral safety 
lock to prevent lamps from falling are rigidly spaced 
and substantially mounted. 

FIXTURES carry both Underwriters’ and RLM Stand- 
ards labels — are backed by written warranty and 
MILLER’S almost 100 years of lighting experience. 


“extra” — and your protection against 


ILLUMINATING DIVISION 
Fluorescent, Incandescent 
Mercury Lighting Equipment 


OIL GOODS DIVISION 
Domestic Oil Burners 
ond Liquid Fuel Devices 


ROLLING MILL DIVISION 
Phosphor Bronze and Bross 
in Sheets, Strips and Rolls 


WAR CONTRACTS DIVISION 


ysiness weed Wor Moterie! 
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THIS IS A PAY ENVELOPE 


(IT COMES IN AS LONG AS 
AN EMPLOYEE WORKS) 


BUT WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN... 


AN EMPLOYEE CAN 
NO LONGER WORK? 


THE 
“PROTECTED PAY ENVELOPE” 
SOLVES THIS PROBLEM 


++» because it provides cash 
for that time when an em- 
ployee can no longer work 
due to accident, illness, 
retirement or death. 


FOR DETAILS, WRITE 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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‘decline of 15% 


ad 


tax rate from 3% to 14%, thereby cut- 
ting state collections by $25,500,000. 
At the same time, 20% of sales tax 
revenues were earmarked for postwar 
reconstruction and employment. 

Price rises account for an important 
share of sales tax increases, food prod- 
ucts having risen almost 31% since 
1939, less than luxury goods like jewelry, 
cost of which has risen 59% in the same 
three years. Economists declare that 
only a marked shrinkage in trade vol- 
ume or drastic rationing measures could 
offset this trend. Although rapid shrink- 
age in stocks indicates from time to 
time that either or both of these condi- 
tions may prevail, the federation ob- 
serves that “in view of previous experi- 
ence, excessive purchasing power will 
always find new outlets.” 

Night clubs, moving picture houses, 
and the like would seem to constitute 
an important sector of these new out- 
lets, and states facing revenue declines 
probably will find themselves levying 
stiffer taxes on various types of enter- 
tainment and luxury purchases. 

@ Gasoline Taxes—Motor fuel taxes still 
constituted the most important single 
source of state revenue, providing 24% 
of state-collected taxes in the fiscal year 
1942. The $942,200,000 collected was, 
in fact, a 4% increase over 1941. Sub- 
sequent decreases of around 33% in the 
rationed eastern states have brought a 
for the nation. Pro- 
vided motoring restrictions are not tight- 
ened, the tax administrators predict that 
during the fiscal year 1944 gas tax col- 
lections will stabilize in the neighbor- 
hood of 1939 collections. Only notable 
changes in taxes were an increase in 
Oregon and a decrease in Texas. 

@ Alcoholic Beverage Taxes—Revenue 
collected during the calendar year 1942 
from distilled spirits increased 24% 
over 1941 receipts. Excluding five states 
for which no figures were available, 
revenues from distilled spirits taxes 
amounted to $151,000,000 in 1942 as 
compared with $121,500,000 in 1941. 
Beer tax collections rose from $65,700,- 
000 in 1941 to $76,500,000 in 1942, 
and revenues from wine taxes in the 20 
states from which the figures are avail- 
able increased by 22% from $9,300,000 
collected in 1941 to $11,300,000 in 
1942. 

Despite cries of some liquor dealers 
who fear they will have sold themselves 
out before the end of the year, tax ex- 
perts do not expect a spectacular re- 
versal of the trend of the tax on distilled 
spirits, possibly only a slowing down of 
the upward swing. Since shortages of 
wine and beer are only temporary and 
due usually to transportation difficulties, 
collectors anticipate increasing yields 
from these taxes—but not enough to 
offset possible declines in revenues from 
sale of hard liquor. Significant tax in- 
creases were noted last year by Illinois, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and 


Tennessee; others are pending {a 
bama and Arkansas. 
@ Tobacco Taxes—Thirty-one st. -- yy 


be levying taxes on tobacco d 
when tobacco taxes go into eff -+ thi 


summer in Delaware, Florida, a). Ney 
Mexico. ‘This probably will be + big. 
gest factor in expected increases «11 tot 
tobacco tax revenues in the past lecade 
Only 14 states were taxing tobacco sala fl 
in 1934, 20 in 1937, 26 in 1940, ang 
28 last year. Collections amow:sted t 
$130,800,000 in fiscal 1942, co vupareg 
to $103,000,000 in 1941, $97,::90,09 


in 1940, and $59,000,000 in 19:9. 


More Co-op Oil 


N. C. R. A’s purchase of 
Globe Oil puts one of Midwes'' 
largest independent refineries 
into co-op hands. 


Those citizens of Cottonwood, Minn. 

who organized the first gas and oil retai 
cooperative back in 1921 may have been 
surprised at the spectacular expansion of 
the move they began—particularly at the 
wholesale and producer levels. 
e Eighth Co-op Refinery—But not hil 
so surprised as were major oil compan 
last week when the National Cooper 
tive Refinery Assn. bought the Globe 
Oil & Refining Co. of Kansas—pipcline, 
compounding plant, refinery, and inve 
tory—for about $5,000,000. The pu 
chase brings to five the number of 
fineries owned by N.C.R.A., an inco: 
poration of five Midwest regional whole 
sales, and to eight the number of c- 
operatively owned refineries in ¢! 
United States. 

The new co-op plant, located at Mc 
Pherson, Kan., is one of the largest in 
dependent refineries in the Midwest 
having a capacity of 17,500 bbl. of crude 
oil a day, or about 175,000,000 gal. « 
refined fuel annually. A 229-mile pipe 
line running to Council Bluffs, low. 
can deliver 9,000 bbl. of gasoline a da 
© Trade Is with Farmers—Whilc ! 
eral wartime restrictions will not a 
maximum production, the McPher0 
plant, like other co-op refineries, 1s 104 
better wartime position than most pr 
vate oil companies which cater to scn 
stations and the urban trade. For co- 
petroleum business is still chiefly wit 
farmers. Advantages of this markct 
over into peacetime, Say Co-op icadc 
for large quantity bulk sales to { 
can be distributed more cheaplh 
the same volume can be run throug) 
service stations in small lots. 

Aim of N.C.R.A. is to acquire enous! 
refining facilities to fill entire necds ‘ 
co-op members. More immedi: 
will be satisfied to relieve the curren 
shortage of gasoline and tractor ! ie] im 
Kansas. 
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Light for 
Rush Work 


¢ A twenty-four-hour work day is possible on many proj- 
ects because of light and power furnished by Kohler 
Electric Plants. Installed on excavators, dredges, draglines, 
and other portable equipment, the plants floodlight night 
work, operate tools, pumps, and compressors in road and 


bridge building, factory and other wartime construction. 


* Meeting the demands of the times, Kohler is supplying 
electric plants for major construction projects such as the 
Alcan Highway, and for every branch of our fighting 
forces — the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Signal Corps, U. S_ Engineers. 

bd Kohler Electric Plants bring protection to property 


and vital utilities, assure police and radio communication 


facilities, and safeguard lives in hospitals. Kohler Co. 


Established 1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. 


* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS xX 


MODEL 
800M25 


MODEL D 


GHLEER oc KORMLER 


UMSING FIXTURES AND FITTINGS + HEATING EQUIPMENT 
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ELECTRIC PLANTS 
93 


YOU DON'T KNOW 


HOW LUChY YOU ARE 


»»+ Lucky that medical directors, 
industrial nurses, and safety en- 
gineers are doing the fine job 
they are in keeping limited man- 
power effectively at work 
Lucky that these far-sighted ex- 
ecutives developed tools and 
techniques to carry on their 
vital task. 

One such technique isa“ Planned 
Procedure” featuring a new 
product expressly designed to 
combat industrial dermatitis ++ « 
skin irritation that industry 1s 
finding costly in time, money, 
and man-power. Its name is 
TARBONIS CREAM. 


An industrial physician and a 
progressive safety engineer in 
an Ohio Ordnance plant, troub- 
led with an average of 30 to 40 
mew cases of dermatitis every 
week due to cutting oils and 
chemical irritants, developed a 
plan using TARBONIS 
CREAM. Today, after six 
months, not one case of occu- 
pational dermatitis has devel- 
oped in that plant. 

This “Planned Procedure” is 
now available. If your plant 
has a problem of lost efficiency 
and absenteeism due to derma- 
titis, write for information. 


Tarbonis 
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LABOR 


Still a Big Issue 


Membership maintenance 
almost standard union security, 
but NWLB hasn’t evolved clear- 
cut policy for its application. 


Maintenance of membership, which 
was introduced into the jargon of labor 
relations with the old National Defense 
Mediation Board’s decision in the North 
American Aviation Corp. case (BW— 
Jul.5’41,p7), still presents new problems. 
@ Almost Universal Pattern—lostered 
with vigor and persistence by NDMB, 
and by its successor, the National War 
Labor Board, membership maintenance 
has, in two years, developed from ‘what 
was hailed as “‘a clever compromise” de- 
signed to settle a thorny labor dispute 
to a nearly universal union pattern cov- 
ering the nation’s basic industries. 

Although it has been used by NWLB 
like the legendary bed of Procrustes, to 
which victims were perfectly fitted by 
cither stretching or Jansing, cases Oc- 
casionally arise where m. of m.’s spon- 


MUSCLES VS. AIR POWER 


To shipyard workers, a launching rep- 
resents much more than patriotic 
speeches and foaming champagne; 
there’s plenty of heavy labor in lifting 
the ship from keel blocks to sliding 
ways. Normally, that operation takes 
396 man-hours behind heavy battering 


2 
ee 
sors boggle at their handiw 
pause. Such a case was recently « | 
by the Boston regional office of > B ; 
and sent to Washington for r It . 
involves the Sargent & Co, plant . | 
Haven, Conn., and C.1.0.’s Unit ; : 
trical, Radio & Machine Worker , F 
whose demand for membership 
nance was denied. ; P 
@ Union Found Irresponsible—!)_ fo:. : 
ton board found that the uni 6 
laws were “far too dangerous t 
safely a  maintenance-of-mem 2 
guarantee.” It also found that th« i 
having engaged in a wartime stri > 
irresponsible; but this finding ay +} 
plied to other unions to which \\\[B 
awarded m. of m. What the Sostoy C 
board could not bring itself to 
were sections in the union’s law 
provided that members might be fined, i 
suspended, or expelled for (1) inaking he 
false statements about an off be 
member or questioning his intes th 
(2) being profane, arguing, or refusing de 
to obey the chairman at unio: le 
ings; or (3) making public what go of 
at a union meeting. ma 
In denouncing these by-laws as fre 
loosely defined” for the individual nm 
it 
to 
th 
as 
th 
fin 
ber’s 
“deve 
who 
polici 
know 
lish d 
union 
any ¢ 
before 
organ. 
© Th 
Wash 
ton d 
the fi 
ployer 
last y 
That 
tice, ¢ 
an m. 
rams which drive lifting wedges unde consti 
a cradle. At Vancouver, Wash... how: oe 
ever, two Oregon Shipbuilding \or pris 
ers have developed a pneumat XV 
which slashes the job to 125 memb 
hours. Moving along tracks besic « the week | 


ship, eight of the new drivers \"\sett Pur & 


wedges with three 16-in. strokes at th ke F 
tate of 88 per minute. : 
i Busi 
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Cy OF M. EXPLAINED 


) eliminate any question about 
quate notification of the rights 
employees under a mainte- 
.ce-of-membership provision in 
ollective bargaining contract, 
Cleveland regional office of the 
tional War Labor Board, in a 
ision involving 2,500 em- 

ylovees of the National Carbon 
Co., required that a notice of ex 
planation be posted on the com- 
pany’s bulletin’ boards. The no- 
tice which the board wrote is the 
first officially worded declaration 
explaining membership mainte- 
nance to the workers affected by 
it. As such, it is a guide to em- 
ployers who want to do the same 
thing. 

the notice which 
Carbon will post says: 

(1) Under the maintenance of 
membership and checkoff ordered by 
the board, employees who are mem 
bers of the union must remain mem- 
bers in good standing for the life of 
the contract and will have their dues 
deducted monthly from their pay un- 
less, within 15 days after the posting 
of this notice, they notify the union 
in writing of their desire to withdraw 
from membership. 

(2) Employees who are not now 
members of the union are not required 
to join the union, but may do so if 
they desire. 

' (3) Any employee who is in doubt 
as to whether he is now a member of 
the union in good standing should 
find out from his department steward. 


National 


ber’s safety and as being potentially 
“devastating and cruel” to any member 
who might want to oppose an officer’s 
policies, the Boston board not only ac- 
knowledged that m. of m. could estab- 


| 


lish an unassailable dictatorship for a | 
union boss, but also went further than | 
any government agency has ever gone | 
before in weighing the fairness of a labor | 


organization’s rules for its members. 

¢The Burning Question—NWLB in 
Washington must now review the Bos- 
ton decision and consequently will, for 
the first time, face an issue that its em- 


ployer members have vainly tried for the - 


last year to bring directly before it. 
That issue is: Can the board, in all jus- 
tice, grant security to a union through 
an m.ofm. award when that union’s 
constitution and laws may be more op- 


pressive to the individual wage earner | 


than any possible treatment at the hand 


of his employer? 

NWLB beat a hasty retreat on the 
membership maintenance front last 
week when it denied the International 
Fur & Leather Workers (C.1.0.) a pref- 
crential hiring clause in its contract with 


the Fulton County (N.Y.) ‘Tanners | 
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{nsutux Glass Block, a non-critical 
material, are doing a critical job today 
in keeping old industrial buildings oper- 
ating efficiently during wartime—and 
fortifying them for a second lifetime of 
economical operation. 


For the first time, thanks to Insutux 
Glass Block, controlled daylight is 
brought into these plants—diffused, 
directed, and distributed to speed 
production and reduce power costs. 


High insulating values of the four-inch 
hollow glass-block wall construction 
show definite savings in initial and 
operating costs of air conditioning and 
heating equipment. 

InsuLux guards against dust, dirt, and 
moisture infiltration, preserves privacy. 
Maintenance costs are rock-bottom with 
glass-and-mortar Insutux Glass Block 
panels. They are fire-proof, noncom- 
bustible. 

Insuvvux is available for delivery right 
now—at economical pre-war prices. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


IWSULOK 


GLASS BLOCK 


CHEMICAL PLANT, 
Edgewater, N. J 
INSULUX Glass 
Block are combined 
here with wood 
sash for ventilation 
and vision. INSULUX 
panels ore perma- 
nent replacements 
for worn-out win- 
dows. 


Write for installation details 
showing how easily and efficiently 
Insuux can replace failing sash in 
your plant. INsutux Products 
Division, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Dept. 93, Toledo, Ohio. 


ANY COMPETENT MASON can add new life 
to an old building by installing INSULUX 
Glass Block panels. INSULUX has corrugated 
mortar-bearing edges to bite into mortar, 
give bleck a firmer grip. 


INSULUX Glass 
Block are used to 
transmit and dis- 
tribute well-dif- 
fused daylight, 
provide insulation, 
and effect mainte- 
mance economy. 
They are manufac- 
tured in three sizes, 
6, 8, and 12 inch, and in a variety of designs 
for functional, decorative, and genera! 
purpose panels. 
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SPAP ER 
ent was publishe in 
Washington, New York . Chi- 


ends fi lor business. 


- US.WAR 
BONDS 


What will TODAY’S WORK buy 


‘ 


Help all understand 


the Value of Seed Money 


Excerpt from an editorial in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
June, 1943 


? NE of the most interesting advertising 
campaigns that has been appearing in the 
public press* is the Seed Money series by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. And as a 
by-product it has demonstrated how closely 
advertising with a message is read, because it is 
constantly being referred to in general con- 
versation and by speakers. In fact, it has in- 
jected a new term into the vocabulary and 
understanding of the American people. 

“‘Another good feature of the campaign is 
that it is not selfish. It is doing a job for both 
industry and labor. The formula it offers for 
putting human nature to work most effectively 
points directly at the shortcomings of labor 
and management alike and suggests united 
effort to protect and foster their mutual in- 
terests and the nation as well. 

“The gospel of Seed Money and the ob- 
jective of this campaign should be carried to 
every person in this country. By the provision 
of free mats, and handy booklet reprints at 
nominal cost, every industrial advertising man 
has available a public relations campaign which 
would be a credit to any organization.’’ 


For free newspaper mats of the accompany- 
ing Seed Money advertisement, with space 
for your company signature, write Research 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York (18), N. Y. 


o 
*McGraw-Hill publishes the Seed Money 
series in New York, Washington and Chicago 
newspapers, as well as in 22 McGraw-Hill 
publications. 
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TOMORROW? 


HE nice thing about War Bonds is that there are 
two thrills in every dollar... 
later, when your money comes back to you with interest. 


one now and one 


It’s nice to think about that later thrill; so nice that 
people have given the thought a high sounding name. 
It’s called ‘‘Post-war Planning.’’ 

When people look at their War Bonds, they don’t 
see paper and ink. They see filling stations brimming 
with gasoline, super-duper new automobiles, and free- 
dom from wanting new tires. They see new refrigera- 
tors, new rugs and air conditioned homes. They see 
children in college. 

That is the right way for civilians to think in war. 
It makes them impatient to get the damned thing over 
with, and that speeds production. 


’? stimulated by 


Since personal ‘‘Post-war Planning, 
a nice fat package of War Bonds, is one of the few 
helpful pleasures you can enjoy these days, maybe you 
would like to add a practical touch by thinking about 
post-war prices. 

You will want to buy a lot of stuff after the war. So 
will everybody else. The competition to buy can send 
prices up, and the second thrill in your War Bond 
dollar will cool with every price rise. 

Of course you don’t want prices to skyrocket after 
the war. You’ll holler your head off to Congress if 


they do. 


& However, a little foresight will do a lot more good. 
You can help hold down post-war prices. You can do it 
by helping to create a better understanding among your 
friends (and among your representatives in Congress) 
of the only way to have low prices and high wages at 
the same time. 

To be a practical post-war dreamer, you must un- 
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ors ad prices. To understand prices, you must cut 
nro. . n a jungle of words, laws, theories and bureaus to 
hese bed-rock facts: 
P-ices will depend upon the time it takes to make, 
istrivute and deliver the things you will want to buy. 
The shorter the time, the lower the price. 


That’s why machinery and mass production methods 

so important in American life. 

If inachines and methods are constantly improved, 
nore and more people can have good living —because 
yages can be high and prices low. 

It’s so simple that you wonder why so few people 
nderstand it. 

Not all business men understand it, for there are 
housands upon thousands of old machines in this coun- 

that are obsolete. Obsolete machines hold down 

ages and keep prices high. 

Not all labor unions understand it, because some of 
hem think the slower a job is done the more pay labor 
nakes. That isn’t true. Slow work makes high prices, 

d high prices mean fewer people can buy the products 
{ labor. 

Government understands the need for constantly 
mproved machines, least of all. If you want proof, just 
ook at the hundreds of tax laws and other government 
gulations that gum up the works, so far as industrial 

pansion is concerned. 

If government, and labor and management can work 
ut a method of cooperating to equip every workman 
ith the best possible machines and methods for short- 
niag the time it takes to make things, your War Bonds 
ill buy more and everybody will be better off. 

How can this cooperation be secured? We know 
hanagement is willing. We believe most labor leaders 
e willing. Government acts only in response to public 
pinion, and that means you. 

You can help, first of all, by understanding why 
Industrial Progress is the source of all good living;’’ 
ond, by letting your representatives in Congress 
now that you believe government should foster and 
velop the constant improvement of American industry. 
Government cannot help industry take care of its 
ost-war task of paying good wages, hiring back millions 
workers, paying off the war debt, and keeping prices 
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down, unless government people change their attitude 
toward business profits. 

Business profits are the only source of industrial 
improvement and expansion. We built our great indus- 
tries through plowing back profits in constant im- 
provement. 

& Profits that are plowed back into a business are 
called ‘‘Seed Money.’’ 

Seed Money pays for research, for better production 
methods and for IMPROVED MACHINES. 

Industry will need at least as much money to get out 
of war production as it needed to get in. 

Right now, Industry is producing the profits that 
could be the Seed Money for getting back into peace- 
time production. But government is draining off far too 
much of this Seed Money in taxes. 

We think government puts excessive taxes on busi- 
ness profits because government does not understand 
that Industrial Progress is the Source of ALL Good 
Living. 

If you want your War Bonds to buy more when the 
time for buying comes, ask your Congressman to work 
for a new government attitude of helpfulness toward 
America’s greatest asset—its industrial management 
and skilled industrial workers. Remind your Congress- 
man that: 


‘‘Industrial Progress 
is the Source of all Good Living.”’ 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 
OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


22 publications, which gather ‘‘war-news’’ from the ‘‘war- 
production-front’’ through a staff of 153 editors and 725 engineer- 


correspondents .. . More than 1,500,000 executives, designers, 
production men and distributors use the editorial and advertising 
pages of these gazi to hange ideas on war-production 


problems. 
McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business Looks for 
colleges, schools, and for busi and industrial use. 


This advertisement is available in handy booklet form. (Less than 100 
copies free, Larger quantities, $1.00 per 100; $10.00 per 1000.) 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC....BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION: 


ican Machinist ¢ Aviation ¢ Bus Transportation « Business Week « Coal Age ¢ Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering « Construction Methods ¢ Electrical 
patracting « Electrical Merchandising * Electrical West « Electrical World ¢ Electronics « Engineering & Mining Journal « E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets 
‘neering News-Record ¢ Factory Management & Maintenance « Food Industries « Mill Supplies « Power « Product Engineering « Textile World « Wholesaler’s 
man « Business Publishers International Corporation, an affiliate, publishers of Business and Technical Magazines for Latin America, and Overseas Circulation. 
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Assn. M. of m. was granted by the board k tomobile Workers had charter 
last October when a contract providing Contract at Sta e at the plant, and filed a petiti 
preferential hiring expired. The union, ; or election with the National Lab R 
mindful of the recent Shell Oil case, NWLB is weighing appeal tions Board. In the first week 


where m. of m. was ordered included in f cl land decisi hich the A.F.L. union demanded 
a preferential shop contract (BW—Jun. TOM NOVO Saison wit more employees who had been 


19'43,pl14), told the employer that it  jpyalidates A.F.L.’s union shop from the union be discharg [ 
interpreted the m. of m. award as sup- C.1.0. union protested and t! 


plementing the preferential shop. at Trailer Co. of America. a walkout of its members if the ( wort 
@ Board in Flexible Position—In ruling employees were discharged. Th. \.)J that ‘ 
on the union’s claim, the board held The National War Labor Board has _ threatened a walkout if they \ ' mand 
that its m.ofm. order was meant to received an appeal by the A.F.L. from  e@ Status Quo Ordered—At t! ting 


supplant the preferential hiring clause. a decision rendered by the board’s re- the company sent representatiy 


> Rae ve o All 
NWLB is now in the flexible position of | gional unit in Cleveland that, if sus- regional office of NWLB in (¢ 


NWL! 


having a precedent on cither side in dis- _ tained, will mark the farthest point to seeking advice. By unanimou seal 
putes involving both m. of m. and pref- which government regulation of union- panel of the regional board dir sllowec 
erential hiring. management relations has obtruded. a status quo with regard to em) oaining 
Membership maintenance has also ~@ Voids Contract Provisions—Far-teach- be maintained pending a decisi ent fe 
proved to be an added complicating fac- ing and without known precedent, the NLRB on the question of uni 
tor in the already dangerously complex Cleveland award, which involves A.F.L. — sentation. ‘ 
labor supply situation in copper mining. and C.1.O. unions and the Trailer Co. The A.F.L. unit protested t Chi 
‘There, an acute labor shortage is a con- of America in Cincinnati, sets aside pro- quo order and demanded re | 
tinuous threat to war material output. visions of a bona fide collective bargain- tion of the ruling. A hearing before t 
Of 8,000 hard rock mimers who were ing contract that was negotiated and full regional board was then h 
drafted into the Army and then de- — signed in 1942. representatives of the company aid bot not m 
mobilized to return to the mines, 3,000 At that time the company and an unions presenting their view emplc 
have already disappeared from the cop-  A.F.L. union entered into an agree- A.F.L. pointed out that if the regio: 
per diggings. ment establishing a union shop. Last board did not reverse the pan ers ar 
@ ‘Thawing the Freeze—In a substantial May, a defection from the union’s ranks _ sion, it would be ordering the 1 
number of these mines, m.ofm. pre- occurred, resulting in the expulsion from tion of a valid collective bargaining A sl 
vails, and Kennecott Copper Corp. has the union of some ten or twelve local contract. directo 
found it being used by employees as a union officials who had participated in  @ Authority Defended—In a divided vote fi Contra 
device for circumventing the job freeze. the defection. The union called upon’ which saw the board’s four industry fi Labor 
A worker who wants to leave the job in the company to discharge the expelled members lining up for a majority with employ 
which he is frozen simply becomes de- officials pursuant to the union shop pro- two C.I.O. members and one pu means 
linquent in his union dues and his em- _ vision in the contract. member, as against three public and t plovme 
ployer has to fire him. Kennecott took ¢ Strike Ensued—The company did so, A.F'.L. members, the Cleveland board intersta 
its problem to NWLB when C.1.O.’s_ and a strike of more than 1,000 of its decided to let the original ruling stand, tion of 
metal miners union demanded it dis- 1,300 employees resulted. The dispute thus sustaining the status quo order will be 
charge such delinquents, but the board — was certified to NWLB, and the strike In justifying its position, the majorityfi servane 
held, with its industry members dis- ended after several days without rein- maintained that NWLB and its region th WV 


senting, that m. of m. bound a unionist | statement of the discharged employees. offices, acting under the war powers off Acts, it 
to pay up or be fired. In the meantime, C.1.0.’s United Au- _ the President, have authority to sct asidefi problen 
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PROTEST INCITERS the C.1.O.’s United Automobile set up 1,227, hoping that by Septem 


Workers is posting billboards (above) ber returning congressmen wi!) fing ‘ 
Pushing down hard on the throttle in throughout Detroit and other metro- _ their desks in Washington pil: higl *Can’t 
its vigorous drive against rising prices, _politan areas. To date, the union has with mail protesting price rises of the 
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‘if the war effort requires it.” 
wut’ that under literal enforce- 
the agreement in question, the 
nion “could demand the dis- 
ff virtually the entire working 
this vital war plant,” the opin- 


contr 
Point 


ts: ““We do not believe that the | 


; and the President ever in 
that the government should be 
-s to act in a situation such as 


, merely because the action de- | 


| was in conformity with an ex- 
isting yntract.” 


¢ All Contracts Jeopardized?—In asking | 
NWLBE to overrule the Cleveland deci- | 
on, the A.F.L. declares that if it is | 


allowed to stand, every collective bar- 


ejining contract in the land has a prece- | 


gent for being nullified. 


Children Barred . 


The war emergency has | 


not modified laws governing the 
employment of minors, employ- 
ers are reminded. 

\ sharp warning issued by regional 


directors of the Wage-Hour and Public 
Contracts divisions of the Dept. of 


Labor this week is intended to remind | 
employers that the bars are by no | 


means down on the indiscriminate em- 
ployment of minors. Firms engaged in 
interstate commerce, or in the produc- 
tion of goods for interstate commerce, 
will be held responsible for strict ob- 
savance of child labor provisions in 
the Wage-Hour and Walsh-Healey 
Acts, in spite of wartime labor supply 
problems. 

¢Three Million at Work—Even before 
the schools recessed for the summer, an 
estimated two million children between 
14 and 18 years of age were employed. 
That total is already more than twice 
a many as were employed in 1941, and 
at least another million are counted 
on to take vacation jobs. 


Shipment in interstate commerce of 


goods produced in an establishment in 
about which “oppressive child labor” 


has been employed within 30 days is | 
prohibited by the wage-hour law. ““Op- | 


pressive child labor” is defined as em- 
ployment of children under 16 in 
manufacturing, mining, or processing 
oxeupations, or at work in rooms where 


goods are manufactured, mined, or proc- | 


esed; employment of children under 
18 in the manufacture of explosives; 
driving or acting as a helper on a motor 
vehicle: working in or about mines, in 
orabout sawmills or logging operations; 
operating power-driven woodworking 
machinery; off-bearing from circular 
“ws; or working in rooms where radio- 
active substances are stored or used. 

*Can’t Sweep Shop—It is a violation 
ot the law for children under 16 to 
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ITH increasing emphasis on employee 
Wie Wing Revolving Unit Heaters 
are more important than ever before. 
Because they revolve, Wing Heaters gently 
circulate the warm air around bulky 
machinery and other obstacles and into 
otherwise cold corners, assuring a com- 
fortable temperature at every part of the 
working level. The gentle movement of 
the air brings a sensation of fresh, live, This is the Wing REVOLV- 


ING Unit Heater. Located 


; : : overhead, the air is drawn 
invigorating warmth to workers. It tends pty ype et ne 


‘ : through the heating element 
to speed their efforts and at the same time caniae 


make them more accurate in their work. revolving discharge outlets 


to the working level, bring 
ing a sensation of fresh, 
live, invigorating warmth 


Write for a copy of Bulletin HR-2, the pe tar ag 
complete story of the problem of heating 
modern industrial plants. 


L. J. Wing MfQ.Co. 


154-G West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Factories: Newark, N. J. 


WING @~“’ UNIT HEATERS 


UNIT HEATERS °* VENTILATING FANS.* EXHAUSTERS * BLOWERS * TURBINES 
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@ Throughout 
America — in- 
deed, all over 
the world—the 
need for pro- 
ducing unprecedented supplies of 
food with an ever-dwindling labor 
force has made the farmer’s job in- 
creasingly difficulr. The farmer is 
not alone in his difficulty; unless the 
farmer solves his problems the city 
man will not eat. Solution would be 
quite impossible but for the many 
farm machines, which multiply the 
effectiveness of individual men 

In much of the mechanical farm 
equipment operating today, the vital 
connecting link between the engine 
and the working parts is a Twin Dise 
Clutch. This is but one of the many 
and varied ways in which the twenty- 
five years of experience in design, in 
manufacture and in application engi- 
neering, represented by the Twin 
Disc Clutch Company, are contribut- 


ing to the health, happiness and gen- 
eral welfare of people everywhere. 

No more grueling test of engineer- 
ing soundness and inbuilt wear-life 
could be devised than the present 
situation in which machiriery of all 
kinds—and farm machinery in par- 
ticular—is being compelled to oper- 
ate despite inadequate replacements 
and repairs. In this test, Twin Disc 
Clutches have demonstrated in full 
measure the endurance and dependa- 
bility toward which our quarter-cen- 
tury of business life has constantly 
been directed. 

If you are now planning for future 
production of any equipment involv- 
ing driving and driven units, it will 
probably pay you to get in touch with 
us at once. 

A wide line of standard clutches, 
and a considerable reservoir of ap- 
plication experience is here to serve 
you. Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


For twenty-five years Twin Dise Clutches have been 
standard on many nationally known tractors, Their posi- 
tive toggle action engaging mechanism prevents uninten- 


tional en igagement or disengagement. 


i Cluteh Heavy Duty 


| Power Take-off 


100 ¢ Labor 


Machine Tool 
Ciutch 


¢ aa 


TWIN (DISC 


CLUTCHES seater DRIVES 


GARBAGE TO BURN 


Garbage cans overflowed and hovy 


hold furnaces burned unseasonah} 


Atlanta last week when 128 city tny 
drivers struck for higher wages. 1) 
unauthorized walkout paralyzed tet 
collection and threatened the sewx 
system when disposal plant worke 


During the criss 


joined the strike. 
residents burned or buried their ¢ 


bage while some merchants parke 
theirs on the sidewalk despite orde 
of the city Sanitation Dept. 


sweep, clean up, handle material, 


perform any work in rooms where ma 


ufacturing or processing takes pl: 


[his is just as direct a contravention 


the law as if they actually worked 
machines. 


and the child labor provisions apph 


Firms working on government 01 
tracts subject to the Walsh-Heal 


Act are officially cautioned to emp 
neither boys nor girls under 16 in 
production or handling of such g 
Girls of 16 and 17 may not be emp! 
for more than eight hours in am 


day, or between 10 p-m. and 6 a.n 


specific and definite luncheon perio 


at least 30 minutes must be regular! 


granted to girls under 18. 
e¢ “ertificate Advisable—E.mplover 


advised to require all young c1 iplove 


to present, before starting to work. 
ployment certificates showing the\ 


old enough to work legally in the oc 


pation planned for them. Schoo! 
thoritics will issue such certificat 


request. These documents should | 
kept on file at the place of emp 
so they are readily available to gov 


ment inspectors of the Wagc-I! 
Public Contracts divisions who «1 
stantly checking on compliance 
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Working in canneries is 
manufacturing and not an agricultun 
occupation, as defined by the court 
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Lieu of Raises | 


Portal-to-portal pay issue | 
sing ievived by C.I.O. packing 
nyse workers. Watch for A.F.L. | 
follow suit. 


Although the portal-to-portal _ pay 
estion, Which became a matter of 
tional concern in coal, has been 
med by more spectacular | issues 
owing out of the mine strike—such as 
e authority of the National War La- 
br Board (BW —Jul.17’43,p5)—it is far 
om being dead. John L. Lewis cracked 
e operator front this week by getting 
agreement on portal pay for Illinois 
iners, Which must still be approved by 
WLB, and another basic mdustry had 
tice that it was to be faced with a 
tal-to-portal wage demand. 
The Miners’ Pattern—That industry 
MB meat packing. An estimated 120,000 
rime |.O. members, who are already re- 
P ,jmmiving wages as high as can be per- 
pitted by the Little Steel formula, will 


‘WAM low the precedent established by the 
vOrkeqfif@ ine workers and, when negotiations 
- crismet under way next month, seck to write 
sir oqmpto new contracts provisions for door- 
poor compensation and free equip- 
Pak ent used on their jobs. If they can 
Orcin any part of what they are asking— 
id NWLB, by ordering coal operators 
) pay for some of the miners’ equip- 
ent, has already established a position 
rial, ge that kind of demand—an even larger 
¢ magggumber of packing house workers rep- 
plac sented by the A.F.L. are sure to chime 
tion dq with “me, too.” 
ked Master packing house agreements ex- 
es jy Mee Aug. 11. A union effort to raise 
-ulturgmage scales in these contracts was frus- 
courted last February when NWLB de- 
oph ured that nothing about the industry 
it commpade it an exception to the Little Steel 


Healing (BW—Feb.20°43,p87). A meet- 
emplqms in Chicago last week of 450 dele- 
ages from C.1.O. meat plant locals 
ted to try the Lewis way of getting 


yploveqqmeor’ Money in the pay envelope. 

ny ong time for Undressing—The union 
mA ants pay for time spent undressing 
riod ged dressing at the plant and for time 
oulariqge™sumed in sharpening knives and put- 


ng other tools in order. At present 
ok clothes are donned and tools pre- 
sloveqqmeted before punching time clocks. ‘The 
uon also demands that time for taking 
cessary showers be paid for by the 
> cco pany. Packers will be asked to fur- 
‘ol a2 workers with knives and other 
- ype: helmets, coats, and boots which 
J Mat fequired on the job. 

an Protracted negotiations are indicated, 
over Spal action on union demands left 
)NWLB decision. In the end, what | 
fe meat plant workers will get will be | 
‘crmmned, in large part, by the ulti- | 
‘te settlement in coal. i 
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FROM 
WASHING MACHINES 
TO SHELLS 


With the Help of 
FARQUHAR HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


Manufacturing 57 mm. steel cartridge cases by the cold drawn process 
requires five draws to obtain the desired length. These hydraulically 
operated Farquhar presses achieve the operations speedily and 
smoothly according to the Conlon Corporation where they are in- 
stalled. Conlon are manufacturers of home laundry equipment and are 


now taking an important place in essential war industry. 


Farquhar hydraulic presses are engineered and designed for exacting 
operations in all kinds of metal working jobs, built to serve through this 
war and the peace to come—built in all sizes and capacities from 3 to 
7200 tons. Let Farquhar engineers help solve your hydraulic press 


problems. 


®HYDRAULIC PRESSES 

@ MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 
®SPECIAL MACHINERY 

A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited ... York, Pennsylvania 


Labor « 10! 


FINANCE a 
MOP Sweetener 
Use of big cash fund ‘ead, 3 
to reorganization comp: dmis ; 
that pleases holders—but \: may ‘ 
not set well with ICC. 4 
When the Interstate Ci ° 
Commission some time ago \ 0 : 
gling with the problem of wor! = 
a reorganization plan for the - 
Pacific-MOP on _ the _ tick ? 
throughout financial circles—tli re | Ps 
no reason to believe that the road \ 4 
soon enter the greatest traffic aiid car : 
- ings period in its history. Consequent = 
| t ta ke $ lubrica tion to ma k @Q ava | ve the commission, with an eye on | 
P earnings, deliberately planned a depx 
we those grooves in the plug of a Nordstrom Lubricated Plug sionproof capital setup. Det 
alve? They are vital to valve life. You don't find them in TL: . 
an ordinary valve. In Nordstrom Valves the sealing action is his, of necessity, provided EXCCDi Th 
pay fy Soy tyr for some impregnable senior liens) ¢ 
plug. By turning the top lubricant screw a powerful hydraulic tic treatment of all existing bond iss of ‘ 
fost ¢ wesueled by the lnbeicnt Gough the consectieg particularly the junior debt which vam yea 
of ordinary valves. Request Bulletin. allotted only small amounts of new com Ex 
NORDSTROM VALVES mon stock; present preferred and com- 
SUBRICATES mon stocks went down the drain. —_ 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. @ Plan Moves Along—After some storm pub 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. hearings, the ICC finally sent its pla pro} 
ee ee ee ee a to U. S. District Court for appro tion 
ene a The court, in time, despite equal) the 
. heated objections from the same grou con 
How to stop waste motion thes it 0. E. wh 
Ps The subsequent vote of bondholde: MC 
and speed up production completed’ early in 1942, goapadh t by | 
senior liens overwhelmingly in favor mat 
This book gives a simplified, practical method of mo- the plan, but the junior creditors turn gr01 
mt Palmar Fo ep Soy Ryn it down cold, Both factions chind I 1 
ful, everyday tool in speeding production and increas- victory, but the fact is that the | utr trib 
ing output in his department. It shows how to detect creditors’ show of strength encou raged inc 
wasted effort in operations, how to recognize the cause them to press their objections. we 
of ineffective work, and how to develop better job e The Juniors Speak Up-—By that time trus 
methods. the upsurge in earnings gave the junio: ICC 
holders substantial basis for their hi n ten: 
MOTION STUDY f th SUPERVISOR Moreover, they gained active leaders to 2 
or e of interests associated with Robert i $10 
By Norman R. Bailey Now the foreman or supervisor may use motion study as Young, head of Alleghany Corp. top crec 
easily as any everyday management process. With only a | holding company in the rail empire (1 wip 
Wage Standards Engineer, stop-watch and a simple, basic “formula”, he can analyze ated by the late Van Sweringen brot cffe 
Kodak Park Works, Eastman 3% cnratin for improvement. Even operation we shih | crs), ‘The holding company would if mo 
Kodak Co. analyzed by the simplified methods explained in this book. snahetiely strengthened by modificatic’ 1,1 
Here is a practical means of eliminating ineffective work and because ‘it is a substantial holder « eS 
Price only $1.25 of spotting opportunities for methods improvement, with junior bonds (BW— Feb.6’43 3,p9 3). railt 
worthwhile cumulative benefits in greater production per hour. ' ; 
A major step was a request for | just 
court to authorize cash payment of ! get. 
Shows you: EXAMINATION COUPON MOP’s $23,000,000 debt to the Re rece 
—how to break down any oper- | McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. construction Finance Corp. I ‘hat - ICC 
Monts’ common to Sir npers. | Send me Bailey's Motion Study for the Supervisor, for 10 days’ | have left securities originally allotted d Cor 
_Eae Semin A sees] ian wa acer eats | the RIC for distribution to othe: ci sn 
tors, but the proposal was turned low of t 
“See et ee The ruling was appealed, there wet Pac 
—how to reduce repetitive mo- | address . series of threats to block interest p Chi 
out and paasiag II as c< a vssenn a Olen teaksalpgnadieeeens ments on senior issues, but gradi ul 24". 
when to use simple Gutures for simmered down to an effort to secure be | 
eliminating wasted effort A er eee ee pega rere en creditors’ compromise. ; lew 
“a AB Ge uate = Company . ; pcocenel BW -7-24-43 * That Fat Cash Balance—Detail of the co 
compromise plan have just been wc th 
nor 
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BEARS TAKE A BEATING 


Short Interest drops after doubling in five months 
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The short interest hasn’t been much 
of a stock market factor for several 
years under restrictive Securities & 
Exchange Commission rules. But it 


began to mount this year as the bull 


market refused to subside. Then in | 
June, the bears apparently got scared. | 
Result: an extraordinarily sharp drop. | 


public. In an effort to sugar-coat the 
proposal for the ICC, total capitaliza- 
tion and fixed charges are kept within 
the limits originally stipulated by the 
commission. lowever, there is one 
whopping change — $54,000,000 of 
MOP’s accumulated cash, left intact 
by the ICC, would be used to improve 
materially the treatment of various 
groups. 

The modified plan would permit dis- 

tribution of $38,500,000 more of new 
income bonds; there would be A and 
B common (placed in a ten-year voting 
trust) instead of a single issue; the 
ICC’s capital fund to provide for main- 
tenance, etc., would be cut from 3% 
to 24%; warrants to buy B common at 
$100 a share would go to some junior 
creditors as well as the stockholders 
wiped out by the ICC plan; and the 
effective date of the plan would be 
moved to Jan. 1, 1943, instead of Jan. 
1, 1940. 
@Some Signposts—Close followers of 
railroad reorganization affairs wonder 
just how far the MOP compromisé will 
get. The court isn’t expected to be too 
receptive to plans tinkering with the 
ICC’s ideas in the light of Supreme 
Court decisions upholding the commis- 
sion’s depressionproof reorganizations 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific (BW —Mar. 20’43,p106) and the 
Chicago & North Western (BW —Apr. 
24'43,p112). Few expect the ICC to 
be very favorable, even if the court al- 
lows the modification, in view of the 
commission's constant expounding of 
thc distinction between war profits and 
normal profits. 
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So far as many holders of the more 


° e ° | 
senior issues involved are concerned, | 


they have not done too badly over the 


last 18 months. Due to the cumulative | 
effect of interest payments, the possi- | 
bilities of better treatment under the | 


modified plan, and the effect of the up- 
trend in the defaulted rails generally, 
MOP first and refunding 5’s now are 
selling about 170% above their 1942 
low; New Orleans, ‘Texas & Mexico first 
mortgage bonds are up about 100%; In- 
ternational Great Northern’s first mort- 
gage 6’s have shot up 325%. 

In the more speculative categories, 
percentages would hardly tell the full 
story: MOP general 4's are up from a 
1942 low of 1% to 254; MOP converti- 
ble 54’s from 7 to 134; International 
Great Northern adjustment 6’s from 
1} to 23. 


MORE TIME ON TFR 500 


The ‘Treasury, aware of the difficul- | 
ties faced in securing the data necessary, | 
has just granted an extension for two | 
months, to Nov. 1, for the filing of its | 


new questionnaire, Form ‘TTR 500. 
TFR 500 is the form all citizens and 
aliens residing in this country must use 
to report any foreign property owned on 
May 31, 1943, regardless of value, in- 
cluding foreign securities payable in 
either U.S. or any other currency. ‘This 
takes in even holdings of securities de- 
clared worthless for tax purposes, such 
as Axis bonds, and the only exceptions 
are foreign government obligations re- 
pudiated prior to Jan. 1, 1938, or securi- 
ties payable only in foreign currencies if 


LY Dust Control provides 

valuable safeguards for men 
—protection of health, better 
vision, better working condi- 
tions. It conserves machinery — 
equipment works better, lasts 
longer. The results: more pro- 
duction, better production in 
keeping with today’s demands. 


Specializing in this field for 
over 40 years, Sly Engineers 
have solved the dust problems 
of 57 industries suppressing 
and collecting 111 kinds of 
dust. We have been doing this 
longer than anyone else. 


This experience is at your dis- 
posal. Ask for Bulletin 98 and 
tell us about your dust problem so 
that we may write you fully. Sly 
Dust Control is not expensive. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue * Cleveland, Ohio 


PIONEERS IN Scccutific 
DUST CONTROL 
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FLOORS OIL-SOAKED? 


Nothing can touch 


SPELL DRI 


for 
EFFECTIVENESS 
ECONOMY 
SAFETY 


Those oil-soaked floors around 
the irreplaceable machinery in 
your plant are a fire hazard, an 


accident hazard, 


hazard and an employee morale 
You can control every 
one of these hazards as easy as 


hazard. 


rolling off a log. Just dig a scoop 
into a bag of SPEEDI-DRI and 
sprinkle this oil-thirsty, granular 


material on the floors. 


SPEEDI-DRI will soak up the oil and grease 
quickly, provide a non-skid surface, pro- 
tect workers’ shoes and feet, remove the 
cause of slipping accidents, minimize the 
danger of fires and improve morale by 
giving employees a clean, safe place to 
work. 


SPEEDI-DRI is quickly spread by hand and 
easily cleaned up without a minute's in- 
terruption of production. It eliminates the 
need for expensive scouring and saves vital 
manpower. No matter what method you 
may now be using to keep your floors free 
from grease and oil, SPEEDI-DRI can do 
the job better, faster, cheaper. Ask us for 
a FREE SAMPLE of SPEEDI-DRI and test it 
in your own plant. (Where water is present 
or water-soluble oils are used, ask for 
SOL-SPEEDI-DRI.) 


Dangerous, slippery, 
oily floor. 


SPEEDI DE! 


aS 
oi AND ae 


SUPPLIERS 
Fast — REFINERS LUBRICATING CO. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Midwest and South 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


a production 


Same floor, after using 
Speedi-Dri. 


THE MARKETS 


How quickly 
sometimes. 
Last weck, 


a picture can change, 


all was sweetness and light. 


There had been a_ breakthrough into 
new high ground by the rails (BW 
Jul.17°43,p102) carlier which, to chart 


readers, reestablished the primary stock 
market trend as up. ‘This had been fol- 
lowed by a rise in daily volume to a 
two-nonth peak, and the combination 
greatly impressed the Street’s bullish 
brethren. Hopes went soaring. 

© Just a Pause?—Since then, however, 
the market has scen profit-taking have 
its fling, but it hasn’t witnessed a great 
deal of the vigorous buying power pre- 
dicted. ‘Trading volume has fallen off, 
and a break in the rails, caused by ad- 
and a 


verse reorganization news court 
decision invalidating the New Jersey 
state tax settlement (BW-—Dec.19'42, 


p100), has brought about the worst sag 
in prices generally seen in a month. In 
fact, none of last week’s optimistic fore- 
casts have materialized. 

The bulls claim not to be discouraged. 
They say it is not unusual to sce the 
market give a disappointing performance 
for a time after a confirmatory break- 
through. ‘They point out, and it is 
truc, that, after similar action by the 


alize an carlier peace than CX} 
@ Selectivity Noted — Low-pric« 
still dominate in the daily lists « 
most actively traded stocks. Als 
stock market is becoming an increa 
sclective affair. Many 
an above-average performance, in 
the rubber, oil, and soft-drink 
American Tel. & Tel., under thx 
sure of investment buying, has als: 
rising daily. 

\llied victories lately have been 
ing a somewhat different trend o1 
London Stock Exchange. ‘There, 
have been rising pretty generally 
is particularly true of the 
dustrial shares, and that 
at a new 1943 high. 


e Axis Bonds Go Up—In the U. $ 


shares arc 


“hom 
average | 


trading in the bonds of the Axis natio 


has been possible since we enterc: 

war; in fact thev have been de 

valucless for federal tax purposes 

London, however, trading in those bi 
(on a cash basis) never has stopped 

some time, it is truc that transact 
were few, but now there 
ing to speculate on a quick victor 
some future payments. 


Security Price Averages 


are buvers wi 
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rails last February, the market lay doggo This Week Month Yer 
for three weeks before it finally decided Week Ago Ago Ag 
to go to town pricewisc. They also lay — Stocks 
great stress on the favorable potentiali- Industrial eS 124.8 119.1 $9.2 
tics in many stocks expected to result — 39.6 ne 37.2 26.1 
eventually from the pressure of idle ey - ewes 92.3 91.9 47.4 
funds, and they ignore theorics of others -—~ J wey 11 ” sted 
less optimistic that the market, perhaps, — tone +e) . ont a 
has alrcady discounted an casy victory inaay 1156 1150 1145 1042 
in Sicily; that the rails may be high U. S Govt..1128 113.2 112.8 1108 
cnough in view of possible unfavorable = __ 
wage developments, ectc.; or that the Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except 
good war news, despite official utterances for government bonds which are from th 
to the contrary, is causing many to visu- Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
140 | 140 
| 
50 Industrials ott 
120 . ra. adhesion at 0 
| | 
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Busin. 


100 


$8 


the ov ner has an aggregate investment 
it under $10,000. A number of 


= at details must be furnished, too, 


tine 
nd ‘pstructions for filling out the form 
corre “ly are contained in Public Cir- 


cular 22, now available at Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

" §\. now of foreign bonds does not 
relicvc the seller of his obligation to file 
a TPR 500 report if the securities were 
held by him on May 31, 1943. 


Tax Shelter 


State and municipal bonds 
Lit all-time highs, but Treasury 
keeps trying to levy on income 
trom such securities. 


Municipal issues, with Treasury 
bonds, have long comprised the back- 
pone of institutional and many personal 
investment portfolios. In the “good old 
days” the pattern was one of relatively 
static price movements. However, war 
and tax changes have materially altered 
that pattern. 

eSeries of Ups and Downs—Both the 
outbreak of war and the fall of France 
proved to be shocks that caused un 
dreamed of price repercussions. But 
these shocks weren’t back-breakers. The 
markets rallied to ride the long-standing 
easy money policy up to new crests. 
Next Pearl Harbor dropped prices, only 
to be followed by another recovery until 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau came for- 
ward again with his periodic request for 
termination of tax exemption on new 
issues of state and local bonds. 

Congress turned the Treasury down 
bluntly on taxation of municipal se- 
curities, and since last summer prices 
have risen until many top-grade bonds 
are at all-time highs; strength has seeped 
into the second-flight state and munici- 
pal issues, and even the more specula- 
tive bonds have gone up. 
¢ Search for Exemption—It’s an upswing 
that shows every evidence of prevailing 
for some time, what with the Treasury’s 
cheap money policy and a sort of relative 
scarcity value on tax exempts now that 
fewer obligations of the federal govern- 
ment afford any tax shelter. 

The $40,000,000,000 of the Treas- 
uty’s fully or partially exempt issues out- 
standing at the end of 1940 are being 
replaced with fully taxable issues as soon 
as they become callable. By the end of 
1945, there won’t be more than $20,- 
000,000,000 of Treasury obligations pro- 
viding any degree of tax exemption; 
come 1951, the total will be down to 
8,000,000,000. 

* Source Dries Up—Normally, the float- 
ing supply of municipal bonds is con- 
tantly replenished by new bond issues 
‘old to finance improvements, etc. These 
new bonds, due to lower war budgets 
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PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 
GEtSs SF2LI7-SECOND ACTION 


wire AWULOMLL 


REAT industrial units entrusted with vital nec: 


of a nation must provide against many possib 


ly 
ii 


Ps 1 | : . . 
<i\h emergencies that might jeopardize the safety of the 
| employees and property. Pratt & Whitney's gre: 


ls 
le 
ir 


it 


c) ! warplane engine plant at East Hartford, Conn., is a 
i notable example of such precautionary management. 
t— ’ For here in this great plant are installed 50 separate 
AMPLICALL Sound Amplifying Systems. In groups 


of 10 these are tied into 5 sub-control stations whic 


tal in the multiple uses of AMPLICALL Intercommun 
and safety protection. Let us show you how. 


Ravland Industrial AMPLICALL instant Intercom 


The heart of the AMPLICALL efficiency problems fo 
thousands of war plants 


Capacities from 2 to more 
than 100 stations. Installed 
for interdepartment or 
interbuilding service. 


oe) industrial Sound System, 
at - combining all the lotest 
electronic engineering fea- 
a tures that provide instanta- 
a meous communication and 
pres safety control for war plonts. 
——— 
s 
—— 
2 
— 
s 
a 
8 


Musical programs also 
contribute their share toward 
increasing production. 


ee 


wer Keep Ow 
Sa at 


Electroneering is our business 


eae 


RADIO... SOUND... COMMU 
Raulaod employees are still: gE ye 


The Ravland C 


Finance ® 


orporation.. Chicago, Illinois 


h 


connect with a master control. In addition their two-way 
radio equipment joins with the entire network to provide 
split-second air raid, fire and other alarm protection. 
Large and small plants from coast to coast have found 


cation and Paging the answer to stepped-up production 


Sound Unit munication is solving today's 


r 
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... Are certain operations 
holding your production down? 


Use a Pingh>Hitter! 


pe 


IT’S FABRICATED FROM METAL 
CRAFT CAN “GO TO BAT” FOR YOU 


Does your WAR Production include: 


44 


© STAMPINGS 
© SPINNING 
@ POLISHING 


© DEEP DRAWING 
@ SHEET METAL WORK 
@ PICKLING * WELDING 


WRITE or WIRE for complete information about our 
large modern plant and experienced engineer- 
ing stoff. Chances are our facilities for handling 
your Sub-Contracts will save you time and money. 
Estimates promptly furnished 
«++Send us your drawings 


(raf MANUFACTURING CO. 


Stainless Steel Specialists 
1512 North Fremont Street Chicago 


Turning the ‘'Searchlight'’ on “Opportunities” 


wanted—pattern work 
* OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and ma- 


chine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work. 
Eppenbach, Ine., 


4510 Vernon Bilvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


going concern—for purchase 

* OPPORTUNITY FOR A CONCERN with 
adequate invested capital but inadequate 
profits. A long-established company with both 
an eastern and a western plant and profitable 
contracts, but with inadequate invested capi- 
tal to permit proper retention of profits after 
taxes, wishes to dispose of its plant in the 
Metropolitan District of New York as a 
going concern. Price—cash sufficient to cover 
physical assets at low valuation, plus per- 
centage of profits to cover value of going 
business. Box 350. 


new connection desired 


¢ HIGH-CLASS AMERICAN, 
aggressive, 16 years Latin trade experience, 
exceptionally successful operations, available 
for high-class connection; excellent record. 
Box 351. 


middle-aged, 


patent for sale 
LATCH PATENT for sale, easy 
open, easy close, no slam, no rattle doors for 
auto, house, refrigerators ete. Bernard Thal, 
16 Royee Rd., Allston, Mass. 


e DOOR 


“clues” information 


“clues"’ ade are published as space is available, usually 
within tio or three weeks of receipt. Closing date on 
publication issues, Thursday of preceding week. Rate: 
50 cents a word; $2.50 per line. Minimum $5. Bor 
number counts as 2 words. Address replies: c/o Business 
Week, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, 18, N. Y. 
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and prioriy barriers on materials, have 
been dwindling. 

Some of the resulting shortage, it is 
true, is being made up by bonds reach- 
ing the market from sales by insurance 
companies and banks making room for 
sisliliabes of new government offerings. 
However, they are but a drop in the 
bucket, so the market has thus been 
benefiting from this “scarcity value.” 
®@ Lowest Yield on Record—A striking 
example of the peak top-grade bonds 
have reached is the recent sale of the 
State of Connecticut 14’s of 1967 at a 
price giving the purchaser a return to 
maturity of but 7 of 1%. ‘This is the 
highest recorded price at which any 
24-year bond, tax exempt or otherwise, 
has ever sold in bond market history. 
The yield is the more amazing since tax 
exempt ‘T'reasury 23's, 1963-58, can now 
be bought on a 1.8% basis to the first 
call date, and the 4}’s, 1952-47, on a 
0.98% basis. 

Seemingly, investors have tossed aside 

all those 1942 fears about the perma- 
nence of the municipals’ present tax- 
exempt status. The general feeling is 
that Congress will not permit “invasion 
of states’ rights through taxation.” 
@ Indirect Tests—Nevertheless, the Ad- 
ministration has cases now before the 
‘Tax Board involving taxation of income 
from Port of New York Authority and 
Triborough Bridge Authority issues on 
the claim that bonds of such “non- 
profit” special revenue districts are not 
legitimate “municipals.” 
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Vital Cotton Crop 
Acreage is way down, so fm 5... 
yields will have to be high ‘f this i !2" 
’ . ax 
year’s harvest is to suffice for ME «i 
expanded domestic need. o 
0.00 


This is going to be a pretty good cot. 


ton harvest despite the fact that planted re 
acreage was the smallest in modern hi. Sud 
tory and that pickers are going to be MiB. of 
hard to find. (Texas, which picks the oe ; 
first cotton, already is having its labor “ti 
troubles.) : pee 

on rastic, 
e Comparative Figures—lhe Dept. aeal 
Agriculture’s July 1 estimate of acreage vali 
was about 22,000,000, down approx: hen : 
mately 1,300,000 from a year ayo and Hi sonip 
7,500,000 under the average for the ten ti : 
years, 1932-41. But the weather reports fy hy 
for several weeks have ranged from good MM or th 
to excellent. Hence the yield should nd the 
compare fairly well with the years im. Too 
mediately preceding. hough 


It’s a well established fact that cur 
tailment of acreage in recent vears has 
resulted in greater fertilization, more 
careful choice of the acres to be farmed, 
and better all-around cultivation. The 
reward has been record yields (BW- 
Oct.17’42,p94). The national average 
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Large industrial demand for corn 
products (augmented by need for 
more corn sugar after cane and beet 
sugars began to be rationed) sent 
grinding operations to the highest 
level on record—but it didn’t last. 
Inability to buy corn closed a few 
refineries (BW—Jun.26°43,p18) and 


sharply limited the June grind of a Y Germ, 
_ ec’ oO 

At the moment, supplies of the cercqif, fo 

¢ inter 


are more nearly up to operating necq, 


n 
for the rest of July due to governme! te : 
seizure of stocks in elevators. Whefjpuch cle 
that’s gone, it is questionable how 0 = 
erations can be maintained—unle tine i 


fr > —— f 7 » ' 
Washington goes direct to farincts. Bbjo, pos 
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ver the lust half-dozen years has ranged 
om 23! 9 Ib. to the acre (1941) to the 
i-time peak of 272.5 Ib. (1942). The 
gest (Op in history, almost 19,000,- 
0) bales. was produced on 34,000,000 
eres of land, whereas annual plantings 
ppped 40,000,000 consistently up until 
decade ago. 

12,000,000-Bale Crop?—Applying the 
ximum and minimum yields of the 
st six years to acreage now in cultiva- 
on, the crop in 1943 should be some- 
here between 10,200,000 and 12,- 
0,000 bales. Every present indication 
ints to something pretty close to the 
cher figure. 

Such a harvest should at least take 
re of domestic mills’ needs. ‘The spin- 
es, at the rate they were operating up 
nti] their own labor squeeze became 
astic, were taking cotton at a rate of 


pt. mewhat better than 11,000,000 bales 
Crea year. (Peacetime demand was good 
prox: Hi hen it topped 6,500,000.) The rate of 
0 2nd inning during most of 1943 has been 
he t low a year ago, but it still has been 
COTS Bier high. Hence widespread concern 
| £000 HBver the low acreage planted this spring 
should find the prospective shortage of pickers. 
seth Too Much Short Staple—For, even 
hough the crop should come to 12,000,- 

it cur iy) ~bales—perhaps 1,000,000 more 
its has fan will actually be needed in the new 
MOK Hotton year starting Aug. 1—there will 

TING Hie some trouble. For example, not all 
- Theiixe cotton ginned will be Z-in. staple 
B\\—Bingth or longer. And that will be felt 
Cris Hore than usual because most of the 
—__, Mong-staple cotton has been used from 
pproximately 11,000,000 bales of the 

bid cotton on hand from previous crops. 

— | When picking started in Texas a 


ouple of weeks ago, that state’s harvest 
wked like about 3,000,000 bales 
ginst 3,113,000 actually picked in 
42. But the outlook was obscured 
py the fact that there was late replant- 
gin the Panhandle, and that cotton 
on't be picked until along in. October. 
onsequently, the estimate of 3,000,- 
p00 is strictly subject to revision. 

More Are Waiting—Close to 40,000 
lexicans have already crossed the Rio 
sande to help with the picking. Most 
sosed at E] Paso and Nogales, and 
me went into the Arizona and South- 


m California fruit and produce fields 
ather than into the Texas cottonlands. | 
id, though there are perhaps 30,000 
hore Mexican workers willing to come 
th, it’s unlikely that this labor pool 
‘l fully fill cotton growers needs. 
I ammers are agitating strongly for use 
pt German and Italian war prisoners to 
clp out. One drawback has been that 


jose he internment camps are supposed to 
? he no less than 150 miles from the 
nMCEoast, and southern Texas cotton is 
W he much closer than that to the Gulf. The 
ow og@ult has been an effort to set up tem- 
unl ty prison camps near enough to the 
bs ‘ton (and rice) fields to make prisoner | 


bor possible. 
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Maintains Accuracy 


with Less Spoilage! 


@ Tall talk, did you say? Ac- 
tual operation has proved it to 
others, and can prove it to you. 


@ The Porter-Cable Surfacer 
works this way—The entire area to be surfaced is blanketed in a single 
presentation to an abrasive belt covered with millions of cutting edges 
travelling at high speeds, Thus women workers and inexperienced 
operators can do precision finishing from the start. For example, the 
two faces of the aluminum casting illustrated must be finished at right 
angles, also true flat and glass smooth. First, one side is surfaced; then 
even without mounting the piece in a fixture, the other side is exactly 
squared and worked to the specified dimensions. 


@ Many practical production men have demanded proof — have 
brought us their most difficult pieces to finish — steel, wood, composi- 
tions, rubber, plastics— curved surfaces, recesses, irregular contours — 
and have seen the required tolerances held (in many cases as close as 
.0005”’), and a better finish attained many times faster than with their 
own methods, 


@ Porter-Cable Wet-Belt Surfacer is being used on jobs no 
one thought of at first — and each new application opens 
further possibilities. Here is a modern, low-cost way to in- 
crease output and relieve production jams on many different 
machine tools. Look into it — ask for the new booklet 
PORTER-CABLE WET-DRY BELT SURFACING, virtually a text- 
book on the subject. Write today! 


PORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO. 


2030-7 N. SALINA ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of: Complete line of Abrasive-Belt Surfacers * Porter-Cable Disc and Spindle 
Sanders * Speedmatic Portable Saws * Universal Milling Machine Attachments °* 
Speedmatic Floor Sanders °* Take-About Portable Sanders * Chain-Drive 7” Shaper 
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Less Linseed Ci 


WPB’s dilution order ough 
on Minnesota crushers, wi:o are 
forbidden by state to make 
sell adulterated product. 


Linseed oil crushers in Mi:nesoy 

where more than half the natio.’s sup 
ply of this basic ingredient fcr pain 
(and edibles) is produced, foun: them. 
selves impaled on the horns (f a gj. 
lemma. 
@ Limited in Paint—-WPB Cons«rvatio, 
Order M-332, effective July 1, severe); 
limited the amount of linseed oi! whic, 
can be mixed in paint for civilian ug 
and forbade delivery of oil having a nop. 
volatile content of more than 70% }y 
weight. That meant linseed oil actual 
was to contain only 70% of true linseej 
oil and 30% of something—anything yrtec 
—else. 

Then Minnesota’s attorney general 
J. A. A. Burnquist, dusted off an oj 
state law and wrote an opinion whic 
held that if crushers obeyed WPB 
they would be violating the Minnesot 
statute forbidding manufacture or sae Hi The 
of adulterated linseed oil. mittee 
@ Governor Asked for Relief—Crusher Jar 0 
began haunting the state capitol, urging Might | 
Gov. Edward J. Thye to modify the fMbusin 
state law under his emergency wartime fmionin 
powers. Until he does, crushers prob- Moe: 
ably will operate in technical violation far p 
of state regulations. ma 

That M-332 is necessary no one de. jimall 
nies. Last year’s consumption of linseed Ji@ssum 
oil, soaring by reason of expanding war Mould 
time need for paint and stoppage of MiRxcep! 
normal foreign supplies of other drying Hf 23 


65 
oils, hit a record 861,582,000 Ib. That Mone” 
was 5% over 1941, 90% over 1938. overt 
Even greater is this year’s demand, fo 
America is shipping large quantities to 
Russia. 
e@ WEA Earmarks 40%—The War Food Mlectic 
Administration has ordered crushers to Mince i 
set aside 40% of their output for lend Hie su 
lease = for use by shortening Hiiewe 
manufacturers, and for direct military Mize t 
needs. eCUSS 
M-332 was designed to provide more Mian ta 
(though admittedly poorer quality) Mi But 
paint for civilians, and a diluted prod- put a 
uct for thinning, mixing, and other Jf co 
purposes. pun 
Severest criticism of the order: It Vital 
fails to set minimum standards on “wat Hperce 
paint and oil, thus opening the way for m™iths 
excessive dilution by manufacturers o fie su 
professional painters with easy scruples. cy 
WPB reportedly has promised to rem 
edy this, and OPA is readying a comple 
mentary order covering price ceilings. 
@ Dilutant Not Specified—M-332 fail 
to specify what may be mixed with 
linseed oil in cutting it to the 70% 
nonvolatile content. 
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But 


HE TRADING POST 


Dugh 
> ar Climate for Enterprise 
“" As sc approach another Presidential 
ampuign season, apparently straight- 
war news items begin to assume 
1esote MM olitical significance. Thus an A.P. dis- 
'S sup [Batch reports a Dept. of Commerce 
paint llBtydy of the reasons why 232 small con- 
themes recently folded. Most frequently 
a d:fllited as of major importance were 
scarcity of merchandise, loss of per- 
rvation flonnel, and alternate opportunity for 
everely Mmploy ment.” 
which In themselves these findings are but 
an use [bf limited interest. ‘The facts are almost 
a non. Mligoo self-evident to warrant investigation. 
0% by Mut the investigators who made the sur- 
ictually fey at the request of OPA and the Sen- 
linseed [te Small Business Committee are re- 
1ything fMported té have found also that “among 
“The retailers interviewed, _ practically 
ener, fone of those forced out of business ex- 
an oli Mmpressed resentment toward the gov- 
which {itrmnment.” It is just possible that, from 
WP8 [ii political viewpoint, that finding alone 


anesota 
Or sale 


may have justified the survey. 

The hearings before the Senate com- 
mittee investigating the impact of the 
ar on small business had brought to 
ight many hardships sufiered by small 
businesses because of price control, ra- 
joning, and other war measures. In 
me instances, it was charged that these 
ar policies were administered in such 
manner as to discriminate against 
mall business. It is but reasonable to 


Tusher; 

urging 
ify the 
vartime 
$ prob- 


jolation 


one de- 


linseed pssume that the OPA hoped the survey 
ng war (mould show that these cases were the 
sage of f™xception. And now we are assured that 
- drying Bf 232 small businesses, “practically 


». That 
r 1938 
ind, for 
tities to 


one” blamed price controls or other 
overnment policies for their closing. 


% * * 


But this being only 15 months before 


ar Food (lection, let’s see just what that assur- 
shers to HM@nce is really worth. It does suggest, to 
or lend fe sure, that the business men inter- 
yrtening #™ewed are patriotic citizens who recog- 
military (ize that they are victims of the grim 


ccessities of a wartime economy. ‘lhey 


Je more an take it. They are not complaining. 
quality) # But after all, these 232 businesses are 
d prod Mut a very small fraction of the number 
d other ff concerns that have died recently. 


pun & Bradstreet’s compilation of 
Vital Statistics of Industry and Com- 
ree” contains a series on business 
itths and deaths. While the figures 
re Subject to certain limitations in that 
ey do not include concerns such as 


rder: It 
mn “wat” 
way fot 
urers of 
scruples. 


to rem-@@ancial institutions, railroads, and 
comple me types of service organization, and, 
ilings. the other hand, include some dupli- 
332 failsftion, they do help to indicate the 
ed withgend of the business population. 
he 70% According to these data, some 145,800 
's went out of business during the 
4, 1943 MPusiness Week © July 24, 1943 


first six months of this year. In 1942 
business deaths totaled 307,000. ‘The 
232 covered by the Dept. of Commerce 
survey thus represents less than 1/1000 
of the total that folded during the last 
twelve months. Question: Were they 
selected to be a representative sample, 
according to the scientific principles 
used in public opinion polls? Or were 
they selected to “prove’’ something? 

The interesting fact about. business 
deaths, however, is the steady decline 
since 1938. But business births have 
been falling off even more rapidly. In 
1940, for instance, 337,000 industrial 
and commercial concerns died, while 
381,000 were born—a net gain of 44,000. 
In 1942, on the other hand, 307,000 
died and only 220,000 were born—a net 
loss of 87,000. And for the first half of 
1943 we have a net loss of 79,000, which 
indicates some 160,000 fewer business 
births than deaths for the full year. This 
would be a greater net loss than the 
record of 116,000 for the depression 
year of 1932, 

Bd x * 


What makes these figures significant 
is that they reflect the climate of our 
economy. Under a favorable climate, 
the number of businesses grows. When 
it is unfavorable, as during depression 
or war, the number shrinks. ‘Thus in 
the depression cycle from 1929 to 1932, 
inclusive, business deaths exceeded 
births by 253,000. ‘The climate was 
exceedingly unfavorable, even though 
we had a minimum of government con- 
trol. And despite increasing controls, 
the net gain from 1933 to 1941 inclu- 
sive was 208,000. 

Now in order is the question: What 
chance have we to make up this loss 
after the war? In the war years 1917 
and 1918, 22,000 more businesses died 
than were born. But in the postwar 
years 1919 and 1920, new enterprises 
exceeded the number of deaths by 
217,000. And every year thereafter for 
eight years the number of new enter- 
prises grew by a total of 285,000. 

Similar recovery after this war can- 
not be taken for granted. Those who 
are solicitous for small business should 
be studying now how conditions will 
differ. hey should be trying to define 
the postwar climate that will be needed 
to foster the growth of new enterprise. 
For new enterprise usually is small busi- 
ness, and small business must have a 
favorable climate in which to be born 
and to thrive. The findings of such a 
study may not make headlines—espe- 
cially political headlines—but they would 
mean much in terms of new opportuni- 
ties, new jobs, and new well-being for 
the people at large. W.C, 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY 


Ask a textile executive why Maine’s 
an ideal state for the cotton industry. 

You'll learn that Maine mills pro- 
duce more than half of all U. S. bed- 
spreads, besides fine sheets, dress 
goods, uniform cloth, broadcloth and 
rayon goods. 

Maine plants prosper because of 
abundant, low-cost electric power .. . 
limitless quantities of clear, pure proc- 
essing water... a reservoir of loyal, 
industrious textile craftsmen . . . low 
taxes, and unexcelled overnight trans- 
portation to the world’s richest mar- 
ket. Maine assists industry, even to 
selecting available plants and plant 
sites, and offers ample cellulose ma- 
terials for rayon manufacture. 

There are other reasons why your 

Maine plant will be profitable—now 
and after the war. 
The brochure, “IN- 
DUSTRIAL MAINE,” 
will give you the 
facts. Write for your 
free copy today. 


* 


Address: Maine Development Commission, 
Room 7-B, State House, Augusta, Maine. 


THE TREND 


"OS. ann 


INTERIM REPORT ON INFLATION 


If we may call it, as one economist has, “inflation con- 
trol by negotiation,” the present may be seen as a breath- 
ing spell in the wrangling and bargaining which, perforce, 
accompany negotiation. Labor’s demands for wage raises, 
based on higher living costs, have not been stilled; but, 
at least, the climactic challenge represented by John L. 
Lewis has been met and successfully turned back. The 
forces of agriculture will also return to the battle for 
increased returns; but the Pace and Bankhead bills to 
enact price boosts are still far from law. And, subsidies 
have been instituted, simplified ceilings extended, and 
the machinery of price control strengthened. The line 
has been held. 


¢ Now that the turbulence of battle has at least tempo- 
rarily quieted, we can stop to take stock of how far we 
have come, where we are heading, and what chiefly 
remains to be done. First, examine the all-important 
cost of living: From January, 1941, to May, 1942, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index advanced 15% with 
foods going up 24% and all other prices 11%. From 
May, 1942, to May, 1943, living costs increased by 9% 
(on the January, 1941, base), foods by 21%, all other 
prices by 3%. Obviously, the new thing is the holding 
of nonfood prices. Economic stabilization has been 
built, in the first instance, on the industrial price freeze— 
and wholesale prices of all commodities other than farm 
products and food have risen only 2% in the last year. 

Because of food prices, the cost of living has not been 
stabilized. Farm products held fairly stable between May 
and October, 1942, but then went up 20%. In part that 
was due to lack of legal powers of control, and in part 
to the failure to use the powers where they existed. Now, 
with more commodities subject to control, with stricter 
market controls developed, and with subsidies available 
to absorb wartime incentives to production, farm prices 
will run steadier. 


@ Meanwhile, industrial wage rates have been gradually 
stabilized under the Little Steel formula. Though over- 
all averages of hourly earnings in manufacturing have 
advanced over the past year, these reflect the movement 
of labor into higher-paying war lines, as well as actual 
rises in wage rates. Thus, while in one year average 
hourly earnings for all industry advanced 14%, on 
durable goods they went up only 13%, and on nondurable 
goods only 12%—a statistical contradiction except for 
such transfers from low-pay to high-pay industries. In 
any case, the bulk of the adjustments required under 
Little Steel and under the various “loopholes” providing 
for the ironing out of inequities, etc., have already been 
made. Also, employers have upgraded labor in order to 
meet the manpower shortage in key, skilled personnel; 
and overtime contributes to the wage average as more 
industries work longer hours. All of this has added to the 
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total purchasing power of “labor,” considered as . pure 
statistical entity. But the take-home pay of whol: group 
of workers has been boosted only where flat upway 
adjustments have been made in wage rates or hours, 
In only a few instances have such increases .n wap 
payments lifted price levels; one such was coal. {1 mog 
cases, employers have had to absorb the rise in productig 
costs. But, as over-all volume flattens out, profit margiy 
can less and less afford to meet such advances in cos 
(BW—Jul.17’43,p108). 


@ At least so far, the spiraling of prices has been substy 
tially avoided; advances in one cost or price have 
automatically meant increases in others. But we are ng 
at the juncture where spiraling threatens. The who 
structure of stabilization is especially vulnerable ay 
sensitive to further rises. 

The immediate trouble lies, not so much with th 
competitive struggle to obtain higher economic retum 
but with the competitive struggle to buy consumption 
goods. In this sense, the inflation crisis is a continuing 
one. 

It is in the arena of the marketplace that OPA mug 
now prove itself. Simplified community ceilings, ratior 
ing controls, improved consumer and professional polio 
ing are the chief devices for halting the evasions and cir 
cumventions of regulations which are now rampant 
and which are only partially reflected in official indexe 
of living costs. If black markets grow, they must eat awa 
the whole system of price and wage controls. 


@ Nor is it possible for regulatory measures alone ta 
check black markets. The fundamental approach ¢ 
fiscal policy is, in the last analysis, the only sure on¢ 
Continued dilatory tactics on tax and savings measur 
to hold spending in check must ultimately plunge @ 
into the very runaway scramble which all our compla 
and dearly bought controls have sought to prevent. 

Right now, Americans have over 50% more curren 
purchasing’ power than goods and services to spend it 0 
If they even succeed in spending only 25% more—witho 
obtaining any additional real return for their outlay, 0 
course—the cost of living will rise by as much again 4 
it has increased since the start of the European war. 5 
the time Congress gets around once more to consident 
new fiscal measures, the inflationary gap will hav 
widened sharply again. It will grow ever more dange 
ous with every month of this total war, and even for so 
time after victory over Germany is won. 

The final test lies with the cost of living index. Bus 
ness men, cognizant of the now sensitive relation % 
tween living costs, wage rates, and profit margins, W! 
do well to watch the index closely. 
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